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STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 
WW over snsen UNABRIDGED’ DICTIONARY is a massive volume of 2126 pages, containing 





over 120,000 words in its vocabulary, with their orthography as sanctioned by best usage ; their 

pronunciation according to the present usage among scholars, literary men, and cultured society ; 
their definitions in concise, accurate, and complete form ; and their etymologies drawn from the most reliable 
sources, and including all the important results of the latest researches in philology. 

Worcester’s Dictionary is the standard authority on all questions of orthography, pronunciation, or 
definition, and is so recognized by all the colleges of the country, by the principal newspapers and periodicals, 
and by such leaders of American thought as Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, George Bancroft, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Irving, Marsh, Agassiz, Henry, etc. Leading book-publishers recognize Worcester as the 
highest authority, and millions of school-books are issued every year with this great work as the standard. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES CONSISTS OF 





Worcester’s QuARTO DicTIONARY. SHEEP .....05 ceeee cece teeecnenenees oasoege on tacces $10.00 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 
Worcesrer’s Pocket Dicrionary. Tuck, 65 cents ; roan, 55 cents; cloth..........-- «+++ +30 
Worcesrer’s Primary Dictionary (New Iilustrated Edition).,.......--.--.+-+--004 -s0e- 48 
WorcesTer’s NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY....,.c00scccccecsceccccceeseccereseseseeeeeses sone 80 
‘Worcestrer’s Comprenensivi: Dictionary (New Jilustrated Edition) $1.40; half morocco.. 2.50 
Worcesrer’s Acapemic DicTionary, $1.50; half Russia............000- + seeeseeeeees caee 2.50 
‘Worcssrer’s Rovat Ocravo DicTIonaRY. Sheep.... -....6. .-ssseeeecece cscs ceessrere © 3x 


Cyamsers's E-NCYCLOPADIA. 
Vous, I, I, IM, IV, V, VI Now reapy. 
Vol. VI In Press. 
Price, per vol.: + Clete $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50, 


SPECIMEN PAGES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


“ The particular and unique value of this Encyclopzedia is its happy solution of the problem of fulness and 
convenience. It is neither bulky nor superficial ; it is the book of reference for the million.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 

“ This has always been the best medium-priced work of its class for average use, and in this new edition 
it is more valuable than ever. We regard it as an indispensable help to every writer and student.”—New 

York Examiner. 

“The Chambers has long held first rank among the reliable encyclopzdias of the day, and with the 
present reconstruction and extensions will continue to hold its old place within easiest reach of the careful 
reader, writer,and scholar. There is no padding in the Chambers,—everything concise, direct, accurate,” — 
Davenport Democrat. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetter or Geographical Dictionary of the World. Containing notices of over 
125,000 places. One volume. Imperial octavo. Embracing 2680 pages. Price: Library sheep, $12.00; half 
Turkey, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00. 


“It is the best work of its kind extant, and is a necessary supplement to any encyclopxdia.”—Chicago 


Tribune. 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 

Containing Complete and Concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. One volume. Imperial octavo. 2550 pages. Sheep, $12.00; half 
morocco, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00. 

‘“* We must declare it the best as well as the most comprehensive book of its description, emanating from 
the pen of one writer,—in any language,—which has come under our notice.” — The NV. Y. Nation. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Historic Note-Book. 


By the Rev. E. CopHam BREwER, 
LL.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
author of “The Reader’s Hand- 
Book,” “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” etc. One volume. 12mo. 
Half morocco, $3.50. 
fume Dina 


** Dr. Brewer has done his work admirably, making 
an invaluable hand-book for writers and students, and 
containing a vast amount of information for the general 
reader.” —Boston Traveller. 


“ The scope is so great that the compiler is right in 
saying that probably no one could turn over a couple 
of pages of this book and not find some item which he 
would be at a loss to explain or to find in any book near 
at hand.”—New York Herald. 


“ For the general reader this volume is perhaps the 
most useful of the series. Allusions to conspiracies, 
plots, factions, societies, commictees of different kinds, 
constitutions, councils, battles, etc., are often perplex- 
ing even to the best informed readers. Many American 
subjects are included, and much of the information 
contained in the volume is not readily accessible in any 
other form. To describe the book is not easy, because 
it is an omnium gatherum admirably arran, d, any sub- 
ject being easily found when wanted.” —P’ iladelphia 

mes. 


The Old Navy and 
the New. 


By Rear-ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN, 
U.S.N., author of ‘‘The Atlantic 
Coast during the Civil War.” With 
an Appendix of Personal Letters 
from General Grant. 8vo. Cloth, 


$3.00. 


Country Luck. 


By Joun HaBBeRTON. ew edition 
in paper covers. 12mo. Cloth, 5° 
cents. 


Vampires. 


By JuLien Gorpon, author of “A 
Diplomat’s Diary,” “A Successful 
Man,” etc. Complete in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for May. With a 
portrait of the author and a sketch 
by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. Price, 
25 cents. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, carriage free, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - - - 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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WORKS BY DR.. BRIGGS. 


THE EDWARD ROBINSON CHAIR OF 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY IN THE 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
I. The Establishment of the Chair. II. 
The Inauguration Services. III. The 
Inaugural Address on ‘‘ The Authority of 
the Gospels.” IV. The Position and 
Importance of Biblical Theology. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents, ne/. 

BIBLICAL HISTORY. A Lecture delivered 


at Union Theological Seminary. 1I2mo, 
paper, 30 cents, #eZ. 


WHITHER? A Theological Question for 
the Times. 8vo, $1.75. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its principles, Meth- 
ods, and a History of its Branches. vo, 
$2.50. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Predic- 
tion of the Fulfillment of Redemption 
through the Messiah. 8vo, $2.50. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. Its 
Origin and Early History. 8vo, with maps, 
$3.00. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW RUSKIN 


BRANTWOOD FDITION. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 








THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
400 pages, with fourteen plates printed in 
Paris by Goupil & Co. Cloth, $2.75. 


TIME AND TIDE. $1.50. 


MODERN PAINTERS, Vot. II. 
vols., each $1.50), $3.00. 


(in two 


THE TWO PATHS. $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt af price by the Publishers 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


New York City. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BRoapWAY AND 11TH Srt., Op. Grace Cuaurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 





Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
pln ope ofthe hand-omest in 4oay “Especial aly 


luncheon 
every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





G..P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 WEsT 23D St., New YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Question of Copyright. 


. Comprising the Text of the new American 
Copyright Act, with an Analysis of its Pro- 
visions ; the Present Copyright Law of Great 
Britain ; the Amended Law recommended 
by the British Society of Authors ; a Sum- 
mary of the Existi yright Laws of 
Europe ; the Report of the British Copyright 
Commission of 1878-9 ; the Report of the 
Berne International Copyright Convention ; 
the Report of the Copyright Convention of 
South America ; the History of the Contest 
in the United States for International Copy- 
right ; and Essays on the Development of 
ore the Nature of Literary Property, 
and the Effect of Copyright Laws on the 
Prices of Books, by Brander Matthews, R. 
R. Bowker, and G. H. Putnam. Compiled 
by Geo, HAVEN PuTNAM. (No. 67 in the 
Questions of the Day Series.) 12mo, 420 
pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 


The Relation of Labor to the 
LAW OF TO-DAY. By Lujo BRENTANO, 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated, with an intro- 
duction, by Porter Sherman, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


XXXII.—French Ballads. 


Printed in the Original text. Edited by 
Prof. T. F. CRANE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


RECENTLY ISSUED : 


XXXI.—Representative Irish 
STORIES. Compiled, with Introduction 


and Notes, by W. B. YEATS. Two vols. 
$2.00. 


XX X.—Chesterfield’s Letters. 


SECOND SErigs. Letters of Philip Dormer, 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his Godson 
and Successor. Now first edited from the 
originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chester- 
field by the Earl of Carnarvon. With por- 
traits and illustrations. Two vols. $2.00. 


XX1X.-—Love Poems of Three 
CENTURIES. Comet by Jessiz F. 
O’DonNELL. Two vols. $2.00. 


“Were they never to be opened, these volumes 
would entertain, for their very appearance is refresh- 
ing, and the neatness and taste with which they are 
bound are most attractive.”—Chicago Current. 

*,* List of Spring Publications and Pro- 
spectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series 
sent on application. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF 
ENGLISH WORDS. 


When and why joining or separation is 
preferable. With concise rules and 
alphabetical lists. By F. Horace 
TEALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A i disen the i 
of English compounding, A book ee 
Sdtimivbaimaaadias. 

For 2 Booksellers, i 
ceipt Sho ie by the Pabtochore —e" 


JOHN IRELAND, 








1197 Broadway, New York. 








SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


HAS A DELIGHTFUl» STORY 


“4 Native of Winby” 


IN THE 


MAY ATLANTIC. 


It has also articles by 


FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
Gerorce E. Euuis, D.D. 
Wm. D. O’Connor, 
RICHARD Henry Dana, 


and other distinguished writers. 
$4.00 @ year; 35 cents a number. 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” 
‘*The Lord’s Prayer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Gladden here gives, in popular form, the results 
eof the best modern scholarship with regard to the 
authorship of the Bible. 


Charles G. Finney. 
Vol. V. of American Relig- 


ious Leaders. By GzorGE FREDERICK 
WRIGHT, Professor in Oberlin Theologica} 
Seminary. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Excursions in Art and 
Letters. 


By WiLit1iam WETMORE 
Story, author of ‘‘Roba di Roma,” 
‘Conversations in a Studio,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Contents: Michel Angelo; Phidias, and the Elgin 
Marbles; The Art of Casting in Plaster among the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans; A Conversation with 
Marcus Aurelius ; Distortions of the English Stage as 
instanced in ** Macbeth.” 


Noto: An Unexplored 
Corner of Fapan. 


By Percivat LowE Lt, author 
of ‘*Choson,” ‘‘The Soul of the Far 
East,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Lowell’s book is a fresh and engaging description 
of a region, as yet almost unknown by travelers, 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt af price by the Publishers, 


Hovenron, Miri & Co., Boston. 
11 Zast 17th St., New York. 
JUST OUT. 


HER PLAYTHINGS, MEN. 


A novel, by MABEL ESMONDE CAHILL 
(the champion lawn tennis player of the 
World.) With photogravure illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


A bright, bold, entertaining story. Written with a 
thoroug knowledge of aie 2 sport, the volume 
= brilliant scenes and mak 





es very enjoyable 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Literature 
Symends's “Essays Speculative and Suggestive” * 

Ir ‘SOLITUDE encourages inventiveness,’ as the Greek 
apothegm has it, Mr. Symonds’s self-banishment to the 
solitudes of the High Alps for health’s sake is an encourag- 
ing example to literary inventors; for no /iterafus of these 
latter days pours forth volume after volume with morezun- 
ceasing industry, nor literary work characterized on the 
whole by more conscientiousness and spirit. Ruskin is 
more piquant, more poetic, more coruscating; Pater is more 
subtle, more delicate; Lang is as buoyant as his own 
Ulysses, and as ambidextrous ; ; there are joyous octo- 
genarians—like Gladstone and Dr. Holmes—who pour 
forth strains bright or sad in prose or verse; but none is 
more diligent, more searching, more devoted than the art- 
critic and illuminator of Italian intellectual growths who 
sends forth these new volumes of essays. All the twelve 
winds of olus blow breezily through them and stimulate 
he interested reader as he follows the author in his dis- 
cussions of Democratic Art, the Principles of Criticism, the 
Relation of Art to Science and Morality, or Realism and 
Idealism. Many of these essays contain the abstract prin- 
ciples whose concrete form is crystallized i in Mr. Symonds’s 
‘Italian Renaissance’ or in his ‘Greek Poets.’ The bril- 
liant sensuousness of his style is the outflow of an acute and 
observant mind which is capable of subtle argumentation as 
well as of pictorial expression. Now and then such a tropi- 
cal nature as his is found nestling in an English environ- 
ment, as if the classic galingale or Peloponnesian asphodel 
had sprung up in Tintern Abbey from seed left latent by 
the Roman invasion or Augustinian conversion. 

The loves of Mr. Symonds’s soul have been divided. First 
Greece and its all-gracious gulfs and isles and seas gleaming 
with immortal reminiscence filled the soul of his youth with 
yearning and aspiration. Then, later on, his desires took a 
westward turn, and he drifted towards the setting sun,— 
towards Italy, where he settled—spiritually—in a Longo- 
bardic tower, took root in the chinks and crevices of Cara- 
calla’s Baths, and blossomed forth in poem and essay, in 
translation and research, coiling about Dante and Italian 
art with innumerable rootlets. In words less figured, Mr. 
Symonds is the scholiast of Italian art: his spirit leans to 
medieval times, and he is the chosen interpreter of their 
genius and institutions, more especially as incarnated in the 
luxuriant social and artistic growths of Rome, and Venice, 
and Pisa, and Florence. To others Italy has been a spark- 
ling draught, inspiring to intoxicating work of their own: 
as to Shelley, Keats, Rossetti, Byron. To him it has proved 
what the ancient moly proved to the wanderers from Troy,— 

a charm against all other enchantments and enchantresses, 
a lifelong magnet persuasive and compelling. Of this his 
extended works are evidence. The books before us gather 
up the crumbs from a rich table,—the miscellaneous studies 
that have fallen from full hands and could not be incorpo- 
rated in a rounded work. In many of these Mr. Symonds 
is at his best. He smiles and nods to Walt Whitman in 


* Speculative and Suggestive. By J. A. Symonds. 2 vols, $6.75. Scrib- 
ner & Welford. 
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‘Democratic Art’ without gainsaying the ‘ good grey 
bluntly. He confesses himself an agnostic but only a 
‘those who do not know.’ In ‘The Model’ he discusses 
admirably the difference between literal and transforming 
copying, between photographic and humanized art, or art 
as it caravan-wise not through the desert but through 
the fertile fields of a human soul, fructified and fructifying 
No one has more sharply shown the lines of 
demarcation that cleave caricature, the fantastic, and the 
grotesque from one another, or more trenchantly defined 
the misty edges of realism and idealism, where they con- 
trast or where they melt into eachother. A sturdy polemic 
is waged against Mr. Pater for holding that music is the 
type or measure of all art; and Max Miiller’s doctrine that 
language is prior to or creates thought is shown to be a per- 
nicious delusion. In his chapter on color-sense and lan- 
guage he is quite right in saying that the sense of color can- 
not be judged by color-nomenclature, since people in a 
primitive state of society are known to be incredibly sensi- 
tive sensually, while their gamut of color may be that of 
Xenophanes, who could only say of the rainbow that it was 

‘purple and red and green to see’; ‘for while the scientific 
man was so describing it, practical workmen were weaving 
all the colors of the rainbow into Athene’s peplus.’ So it 
was with Persian poetry, which revels in generalities of 
color rather than in saliences, while Persian carpets have 
been from immemorial times matchless for myriad and 
blended hues. 

Nature myths and allegories are so intricately entangled 
with plastic art that Mr. Symonds finds copious occasion 
for his fine essay on them, and he is both true and poetical 
in saying that ‘examining a tale of Greek or Norse mythol- 
ogy, say the story of Perseus or that of Balder, is like 
opening a sealed jar of precious wine. Its fragrance 
spreads abroad through all the palace of the soul; and the 
noble vintage, upon being tasted, courses through blood 
and brain with the matured elixir of stored-up summers.’ 
Each such myth is a fossilized fragment of the palpitating 
heart of antiquity beating still in the dim lines and adum- 
brations of the story of nymph or god. 

In this book of philosophical studies that on ‘The Path- 
os of the Rose in Poetry’ may be described as a charming 
freak, an outrunner or vagrant sprig vagabondizing in much 
goodly company. It traces delightfully the pedigree of the 
poets’ rose as it finds its seed-print in two scraps of Catul- 
lian and Auranian verse. These have been picked up and 
varied by the poets like a theme for piano improvisation 
until they have developed a wondrous rose-poetry, a rose- 
anthology running riot through Tasso, and Herrick, and 
Waller, and Shakespeare, and a hundred brains till they 
culminate in Tennyson’s ‘awful rose of dawn’ burnifg on 
the mountain-tops. Eastern poetry has here joined the 
Latin-Italian, and Saadi's garden lies close to that of 
Tasso. 





The Grolier ‘‘Areopagitica ” * 

THe GROLIER CLvuB follows up its edition of ‘ The Phi- 
lobiblon ’ with an edition of the “ Areopagitica,’ limited to 
328 copies. The task of Prof. West, the editor of the former 
work, was a very different one from Mr. Lowell’s, and much 
more difficult and laborious of exccution. He had to go 
abroad, and collate many manuscripts, and bring all his skill 
in textual criticism to bear upon the problem of securing a 
pure text. All that Mr. Lowell had to do was to write an 
introduction to a text whose correctness was unquestioned. 
Any one could do that, of course; but no one could do it so 
well as Mr. Lowell; and the handful of subscribers for this 
work may congratulate themselves on the exclusive posses- 
sion of a piece of literary criticism of a quality very rare in 
these days, when Mr. Lowell writes so little. 





* Areopagitica. A speech of Mr. John Milton ~3 the Liberty of Unlicensed Print 
ing. wines Introduction by James Russell Lowell, Printed at the De Vinne Press 
for the Grolier Club, 
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In his earlier essay on Milton (devoted in so large a part 
to a humorous exposition of Mr. Masson’s faults as-an ed- 
itor) Mr. Lowell excepts the ‘Areopagitica ’ from his judg- 
ment that the poet’s prose is not to be read with pleasure. 
When he was not writing verse, as he himself confesses, Mil- 
ton had the use but of his left hand. And his prose is usually 
ineffective, from being rhetorical rather than logical: even 
the ‘Areopagitica’ is less an argument than a plea, the secret 

. of this weakness in Milton’s tracts being that they were 
commonly addressed to questions in which he had a per- 
sonal interest. His paper on divorce was the production of 
aman whose married life had disappointed him, and his 
“speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing’ was com- 
posed by a writer who particularly disliked the idea of being 
hampered by acensorship. The ‘speech’ itself was pub- 
lished surreptitjously and in disregard of the law requiring 
that books and pamphlets should be submitted to an official 
inspection and published only by an official imprimatur ; 
nor was it the only one of his tractates issued in defiance 
of this now obsolete law. That it had any effect upon the 
body to which it was addressed, there appears to be no rea- 
son to suppose. If it had, it must have been remote and 
indirect; for forty nine years after its publication it was 
grossly plagiarized by a pamphleteer who had the audacity 
to quote a part of it directly, with the remark that there- 
in he ‘agreed with Mr. Milton’! ‘In the “Areopagitica” 
[Milton] was not only advocating certain general principles, 
but pleading his own cause. The largeness of the theme 
absolves the egotism of the motive, while this again adds 
fervor to the argument and penetration to the voice of the 
advocate.’ 

As the circulation of this edition of the ‘Areopagitica’ is 
so limited, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
a few lines from Mr. Lowell's introduction, which otherwise 
our readers might never see. It is a criticism of Milton’s 
prose. 

His prose has no style in the higher sense, as, for instance, the 
‘Religio Medici’ has. There are passages, to be sure, which, for 
richness of texture, harmony of tone, and artistic distribution of 
parts, can hardly be matched in our language, but that equable 
distinction which is the constant note of his verse is wanting. A 
sentence builded majestically with every help of art and imagina- 
tion too often thrusts heavenward from a cluster of vulgar pentices 
such as used to huddle about medizval cathedrals. Never was 
such inequality. It is as if some transcendent voice in mid soar 
of the Kyrie Eleison should drop into a comic song. His sentences 
are often loutish and difficult, in controversy he is brutal, and at 
any, the most inopportune, moment capable of an incredible coarse- 
ness. It does not satisfy us to excuse these faults as com- 
mon to the time, for Milton himself has taught us to expect of him 
that choice of language and that faultless marshalling of it which 
is of all time, and sometimes even in his prose there are periods 
which have all the splendor, all the dignity, and all the grave ex- 
ihilaration of his verse. Some virtue of his singing-robes seems 
feft, as if they had not long been doffed. . . He is not so 
truly a writer of great prose, as a great man writing in prose, and 
it is really Milton that we seek there more than anything else. He 
as great enough when we find him to repay a thousandfold what 
‘the search may have cost us. And when we meet him at his best, 
‘there is something in his commerce that fortifies the mind as only 
contact with a great character can. rie’ 

It is this lift in Milton, rare enough among men, this undying in- 
-stinct to soar and tempt us to venture our weaker wing, that gives 
an incomparable efficacy to those parts of his writing in prose 
that are best inspired. Here we breathe a mountain air in which, 
vas Rousseau says, ‘& mesure qu’ on approche des régions éthérées 
i’ ame contracte quelque chose de leur inalterable pureté.’ Nay, 
even while we are trudging wearily over the low and marish stretches 
of his discourse, there rises suddenly from before our feet a winged 
phrase that mounts and carols like a lark, luring the mind with it 
to ampler spaces and a serener atmosphere. It is no small edu- 
cation for the nobler = of us to consort with one of such temper 
that he could say of himself with truth, ‘God intended to prove 
me, whether [ durst take up alone a rightful cause against a world 
of disesteem, and found I durst.’ Andit is the breath of this spirit 
that pours through the ‘Areopagitica’ as through a trumpet, sound- 


ing the charge against whatever is base and recreant, whether in 
the world about us or in the ambush of our own natures. 
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These passages show anew what needed no fresh demon- 
stration—that Mr. Lowell himself, unlike the subject of his 
criticism, is no less a master of prose than of verse, employ- 
ing the humbler medium as well as the higher with greater 
skill than any of his compatriots. 

The old style of spelling is preserved in the text of this 
edition of the ‘Areopagitica,’ which is printed in large Roman 


type, the introduction being in Italics. The typography of 
the book is faultless. 





Morley’s “ Studies in Literature” * 


RIGHTLY to praise perfection is an art not easily acquired. 
And the task is all the more difficult when the subject of 
approving criticism is itself a critical and not a creative 
work. How to indicate the fine and subtle qualities which 
manifest themselves in a hundred ways, yet are visibly em- 
bodied in no one product; to commend an artistic process 
to a public which craves results; to do all this without ex- 
aggeration or triteness, is something to test the mettle of any 
reviewer. 

Fortunately, however, no such analysis is required with a 
writer of John Morley’s eminence. Among living masters 
of English prose he is unexcelled. Distinction without af- 
fectation is the note of his style; he well exemplifies his 
own precepts, which in his address on ‘The Study of Lit- 
erature’ are thus enunciated:—‘ If we are now on our way 
to a quieter style, I am not sorry for it. Truth is quiet. 
Milton’s phrase ever lingers in our minds as one of imper- 
ishable beauty—where he regrets that he is drawn by I 
know not what, from beholding the bright countenance of 
truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies. . . . 
I hope that your professors of rhetoric will teach you to cul- 
tivate that golden art—the steadfast use of a language in 
which truth can be told; aspeech that is strong by natural 
force, and not merely effective by declamation; an utter- 
ance without trick, without affectation, without manner- 
isms, without any of that excessive ambition which overleaps 
itself so disastrously in prose writing as in so many other 
things.’ 

In his political views, Mr. Morley is a shining example 
of the best English liberalism of to-day. Between men of 
his type and the old-school radicals whose political ancestry 
dates from the eighteenth century, the contrast is marked. 
The latter were very much in earnest, but narrow and un- 
genial; the former owe to their wide-ranging sympathies a 
juster perception and a greater persuasiveness. Remember- 
ing this, it is curious to find one of Morley’s political antag- 
onists describing him as ‘the Saint-Just of our Revolution.’ 
This preposterous comparison provoked from its subject an 
effective reply, which is republished in the present volume. 
It is Mr. Morley’s catholicty which offers such a stumb- 
ling-block to the English Tories. They cannot understand 
his tolerant and sympathetic attitude towards persons of 
widely varying schools of thought; hence he appears to 
such imagination as they possess a being altogether sinister 
and portentous. So when Sir Henry Maine, in his character 
of Partington-Canute, rebukes the rising tide of democracy, 
he displays the same uncomprehending insularity which is 
the badge of his tribe, in his reference to the intelligent 
body of English artisans as ‘ roughs.’ Such an opportunity 
for a counterthrust was not to be neglected by so cunning 
a master of fence as Morley, and accordingly the review of 
Maine’s ‘ Popular Government’ is one of the best in the 
book. Other noteworthy articles are those on Wordsworth, 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ninety-Three,’ and Browning’s ‘ The Ring 
and the Book.’ In these essays lucidity and good sense are 
so happily united with a rich yet sober imagination, that the 
delighted reader is apt to regard the result as a natural or- 
ganic product, something which has blossomed into beauty 
without conscious effort. The best corrective of such a 
notion would be an endeavor to go and do likewise. 


* Studies in Literature. By John Morley. $1.50, Macmillan & Co. 
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Balzac’s “ Lily of the Valley” * 

- Bauzac attacks in this novel, perhaps unconsciously, the 
foundation-stone of French marriage—that luckless and 
loveless marriage-system which is as much a matter of bar- 
gain and sale as the system of some savages is to-day. This 
system in its eagerness to assure the material welfare of the 
bride overlooks the immaterial and far more profound wel- 
fare of the soul. Girls are loosed from their prison-convents 
where their spirits as well as their bodies have been clois- 
tered and sequestered, and are turned out, clinging to ma- 
man’s arm, into the matrimonial market, subject to the of- 
fer of the highest bidder. Dowries are discussed first and 
foremost; the * family council ’is held, headed by the shrewd 
grandmother; the proposal is listened to through interme- 
diaries; the contract is drawn up, and the result is—‘ The 
Lily of the Valley’! 

Is it any wonder that under such a system France is 
slowly vanishing from the face of the earth, its population 
is gradually decreasing, its vices are enormously on the 
increase, and once-fruitful Gaul is attacked by a spiritual 
phylloxera which is devouring its women gs the physical 
phylloxera annually devours its wines—a disease whose 
microbe no Pasteur has yet discovered? Along with this 
system of false marriages go the inevitable maladies that run 
riot through French society—the cavaliere ser vente, conjugal 
infidelity, the married mattresse, the hypocrisies that under- 
mine confidence and love, double lives, double tongues. 
Hence the social phenomena that explain George Sand, 

_ writing ‘ travellers’ letters’ to a man not her husband, Vic- 
tor Hugo living under two roofs, Dumas legitimating his 
children at the deathbed of his wife, Rousseau and his 
Thérése, Heine and his Parisienne, the ‘ Lily of the Valley’ 
and her viscount ! 

Balzac has never written more beautifully or more elo- 
quently than in this book, which is cast in autobiographic 
form and seems a confession wrung from a real life. The 
book can serve no good purpose, for though the “Lily ’ is 
faithful to her husband to the bitter end, she allows an alien 
to enter her thoughts. She discovers that a misshapen mar- 
riage-system has sold her to a savage, and she wakes up to 
find herself madly in love not with him but with Felix, her 
guest. In short, there is the problem of evil which Goethe 
long ago discussed in ‘Wahl Verwandtschaften ’—adultery 
of the imagination as potent for bad as the grosses kind. 
All this is wrought out in prose so impassioned that it 
changes at every turn into poetry—except in such transla- 
tor’s slips as ‘faith gave to her figure an abandonment, a 
prosternation (?) of some religious statue’ (p. 96) 
and ‘my sense of the ridicule (?) of my position’ (p. 250). 
Such slips are far-between. 





The American Episcopal Church + 


Tuis 1s one of the books which the critic, or the ap- 
praiser of the value of books, delights in; for unlike most 
of the works poured from the press, the marks of haste are 
not visible upon it. It seems a ripe book, with the ancient 
and classic characteristic of leisure upon its page. In the 
primeval sense of the word, it is truly scholastic. It is also 
Catholic. It will serve alike the student of the history of the 
American people and of the history of the particular relig- 
ious sect which delights, along with so many other sects, to 
call itself ‘the church.’ 

Dr. McConnell, the author, is the rector of the famous 
old St. Stephen’s Church of Philadelphia, in which so noble 
a line of rectors has preached, and in which so cultured 
a congregation has worshipped; and his preparation for 
his work was what it should have been—a study of 
American Christianity, and not merely of that fragment of 
it which holds the Book of Common Prayer. Hence the 
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author tells freely the faults as well as the merits of * the 
church,’ from which substantive he drops, in his pages, the 
two legal adjectives which ordinarily, in documents, pre- 
cede it. He notices especially the reciprocal influence of 
the Episcopal religious organization upon the churches and 
communities in the midst of which it has had its develo 

ment, Thriving among various sects and nationalities, the 
Episcopal Christians have taught something and learned 


. something from all. 


Part I. treats of the English Church in the colonies, 
Here we enjoy, as from a mountain, the survey of a ripe, - 
rich, catholic, Christian scholar. The chapters are full of 
fairness, candor, and a Christian spirit that will have the 
effect of pepper in the eyes of the author’s more sectarian 
brethren while winning outsiders into the fold. The various 
colonies are pictured, their social life sketched, and the 
streams of religious procedure and tendency well mapped 
out. Many a curious and piquant bit of information crops 
out, and the delightful style of the narrator leads one on . 
pleasantly through Puritan, Dutch, Quaker, German, Hugue- 
not, Scotch, Irish and other pastures, until the day of na- 
tional unity dawns, and the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States begins its corporate life. In Part II. we 
have the story of the rich unrolling prcmise whose fulfilling 
daily delights the ‘Churchman’ of our day. The story of 
how bishops, presbyters, deacons and their flocks are pos- 
sessing this land of promise,—especially the cities, is told in 
brilliant and convincing style in which vastness of detail 
is wrought into ‘fine literary unity. One glance over the 
pages shows the great variety of the author’s reading, and 
his fairness in giving the views of historians not within the 
pale of his own Church. A first-class index completes a 
book as valuable to the general reader as to him who likes 
printed prayers and surpliced preachers. There are state- 
ments and views not a few which the critic who now writes 
could not accept without much turning round into other 
lights and coloring, but this does not alter the fact that Dr, 
McConnell’s book is one worthy to be named among the 
very first of the few good works in the library of American 
Church history. 

Among the many tidbits which we had marked is that in 
the footnote on p. 371—that in the only edition (published 
in London) of the Prayer- Book of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States of America,’ the words 
‘United States’ remained by an oversight in the Forms of 
Prayer to be Used at Sea; so that on board the Alabama, if 
the company prayed at all, they had to pray ‘That we may 
be a safeguard to the United States, and a security for such 
as pass on the seas on their lawful occasions.’ 





Walter of Henley’s “ Husbandry” * 

THIS HANDSOME quarto, brought out by the Longmans . 
for the Royal Historical Society, would be of as little value 
to the modern farmer as the Edgeworth ‘ Essays on Irish 
Bulls’ was to the Hibernian stock-breeder who bought it with 
an eye to his business; but to the student of English medi- 
eval history it will be full of interest. Besides ‘Le Dite de 
Hosebondrie,’ which the good Sir Walter of Henley wrote 
in the Anglicized Norman French of his day (whereof but 
few prose specimens survive outside the contemporaneous 
statutes), and which is here printed in the original dialect 
with an English translation on parallel pages, the volume 
contains an anonymous ‘Husbandry’ of the period, a 
‘Seneschancie,’ or ‘book of the office of seneschal,’ and 
‘The Rules of Robert Grosseteste,’ being the regulations 
which that ‘ good bishop of Lincoln made for the Countess 
of Lincoln to guard and govern her lands and hostel.’ 
These appended treatises are also given both in Anglo- 
French and in modern English. All are edited by Miss E. 
Lomond and Dr. W. Cunningham, members of the Royal 
Historical Society, who have furnished elaborate introduc- 


* wan Walter of Henley’ 's Husbandry. Ed. by E. Lamond and W. Cunningham. iene 
mans, Green & 





tions, notes, and glossary, this last containing a discussion 
of doubtful and disputed renderings in the English text. 

The treatises are specially interesting and valuable be- 
cause of their thoroughly practical character. They throw 
much light on institutions and customs that have long since 
passed away. Taken together they give a fairly complete 
picture of the life on an English manor in the thirteenth 
century. The contrasts between the management of great 
estates then and now are well set forth in the introduction. 
The most important difference appears to be that, whereas 
now there are ¢hree classes concerned in agriculture—the 
landlord, the tenant farmer, and the laborer—there were 
then only two—the lord of the manor, and the villain (or 
‘ villan,’ as he is called here), who differed from the modern 
laborer in that he was not paid wages, but was supplied with 
a small holding for himself—some thirty acres, with a yoke 
of oxen and half a dozen sheep to start with—the use of 
which he paid for by working on the lord’s land, or ‘home 
farm,’ three days in the week, with certain extra days in 
autumn, and performing other incidental duties. In other 
words, he was ‘a tenant who received a certain area of land 
ready stocked, and who in return paid a rent in the form of 
service.’ As the value of the estate depended mainly on 
the labor available, it was of the utmost importance that the 
laborers should be retained on the place and that their 
children should be kept there—hence the restrictions on 
villans putting their children to school, or allowing them to 
be apprenticed in a town, or ordained in the church. 

The management of a great estate under this system was 
complicated and required a large force of officials, whose 
powers, duties, and responsibilities are minutely laid down 
in these ancient manuals. Walter of Henley deals with 
each department of rural economy in turn, from plowing 
to harvesting, and his suggestions cover ‘husbandry’ in 
the other sense of the word as well, explaining not only 
how the tillage of the land should be conducted, but how 
the lord may husband his resources and manage his affairs 
thriftily. The anonymous‘ Husbandry’ is chiefly concerned 
with the estate accounts, telling how they shall be kept and 
audited. The ‘Seneschancie’ lays down rules for each of 
the officers, the steward, the bailiff, the preepositus, and the 
rest. It reveals a curious division of the labor of superin- 
tendence, and defines the legal relations of the officers as 
well as their separate functions and responsibilities. Gros- 
seteste’s rules have to do with consumption in addition to 
production, and supply maxims for the management of the 
household. 

Sound moral advice is quaintly mixed with the worldly 
wisdom of these venerable counsellors. A special heading, 
for example, in Walter of Henley’s treatise, is ‘ How a Man 
ought to Spend the Wealth that God has Given Him,’ and 
there is excellent doctrine in the opening paragraph under 
it:— 

‘The wealth that God lends you, keep and spend prudently. In 
outlays and expenses you must know four things. The one is, 
when you ought to give, how, to whom, and how much. The first 
is, that you give before you are obli to, for how much more 
shall two shillings be worth beforehand than ten when one is forced 
to give. The second is, if you must give or spend, do it with good 

and it shall be reckoned double to you, and if you give grudg- 

ingly you shall lose as much as you put out. The third is, give to 

him who can help and hurt you. The fourth is, how much you 

= to give, neither more nor less than sows © the n, 

| according as the business is small or great that you have to 

dc with him. Have regard to the poor, not to have praise of the 
world, but to have praise of God, who finds you all. 


Among Robert Grosseteste’s rules is the following:— 
‘Command that your alms be faithfully gathered and kept, 
nor sent from the table to the grooms, nor carried out of 
the hall, either at supper or dinner, by good-for-nothing 
grooms; but freely, discreetly, and orderly, without dispute 
and strife, divided among the poor, sick, and beggars.’ In 
that day, by the by, we find that it was not considered au 
Sait to have ale put on the table at meals; one of the pious 
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Robert’s rules including the following among other curious 
minutie concerning the manner in which ‘the hostel ought 
to be served at meals’ :—‘And no vessel with ale shall be 
placed on the table, but under the table, and wine only shall 


be placed on the table.’ 





Poetry and Verse 
A NEW VOLUME in the Cameo Series is ‘ Lyrics,’ by A. Mary F. 
Robinson (Mme, James Darmesteter), It comprises a selection of 
best verses from the author’s former volumes, besides a half- 
dozen lyrics hitherto unpublished. Lovers of lyrical verse will find 
much to admire in this dainty book. The work is characterized by 
unusual evenness and grace, and there is a refinement, a delicacy 
about some of it which gives it an indescribable charm. The art 
of these lyrics is artless, natural, and very winning.. We should be 
d to quote, had we room for them, the exquisite ‘ Celia’s Home- 
ming and the fascinating stanzas entitled ‘Fire-flies’; but 
here, in ‘ Pallor,’ is a tiny example which will give a fair idea of the 
entire collection :— 
The great white lilies in the 
Are pallid as the smile of death; 
For they remember still—alas !— 
The graves they sprang from underneath. 


The angels up in heaven are pale 
For all have died, when all is said; 
Nor shall the lutes of Eden avail 
To let them dream they are not dead 
Mme. Darmesteter’s gift is a rare one. Her rangeis not wide, but 
she never goes beyondit. Her s are imaginative and thought- 
ful, and they have caught much of the music and color of Italy, 
— a great many of them were written. ($1.50. F. A. Stokes 
0.) 





A VOLUME OF VERSE of a different kind is one containing 
‘ Poems’ by V. (Mrs. Archer Clive). This lady is better known as 
the author of the striking story, ‘ Paul Ferroll,’ than as a writer of 
pee. From Bo eva note we learn that ‘the “ Poems by V.” 

ave been prai by Dougald Stewart, by Lockhart, and by Mr. 
Gladstone,’ and that this new edition is published at the request of 
many friends, We have read the poems with a certain amount of 
interest, and have occasionally come upon passages more than 
simply interesting ; but there is nothing in the book that would 
tempt us to read it twice. ($2. Longmans, Green & Co.)——Mr. 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON’s ‘Short Flights’ is well named, for his 
verses are brief and some of them have wings. We hazard the 
guess that this is the author’s first flight. If it is, and if he is 
young, there is nothing in it to be ashamed of. His verses are 
simple @nd written with more skill than often goes into a poet's 
earliest venture. (Indianapolis : Bowen-Merrill Co.)——‘ SONGs © 
OF THE SPIRIT’ is a diminutive book written by Mr. Isaac R. Bax- 
ley. These songs are too spiritual to be easily understood. We 
have read one hundred pages without finding out what the author 
means. He seems to have trouble with his periods and com- 
mas.——THE ‘ DRAMATIC SKETCHES and Poems’ of Mr. Louis J. 
Block are well printed and bound in an artistic cover. The poems 
are better than the dramatic efforts. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——MIss ISABELLA T. AITKEN'’S ‘ Bohemia and Other Poems’ is 
both amusing and tiresome. Her verses have the quality—and 
Fran et *O!’-ness, and they haven’t much else. ($1. J.B 

d 


pincott Co.)——‘ Moopy MOMENTS’ is by a blind poet, Mr. 
Edward Doyle. The author is always serious, and his poems show 
much poetic ability. 





‘CHIHUAHUA’ is a social drama by Mr. Chester Gore Miller, of 
whom we have not heard before. It has a tragedy on the last 
page. The dedication reads 

To one of the dark agencies of life; 

I inscribe this epitome of much. 
His ‘epitome of much’ is emptiness. ($1. Chicago: Kehm, 
Fietsch & Wilson Co.)——MR. CHARLES N. GILBERT is an 
apothecary who is fond of poetry, and has written a verse or two 
himself. Under the modest title of ‘The Recreations of an 
Apothecary’ he has collected some of his own work, which is 
quite as good as that found in many books of more pretentious 
appearance. (Albany: C. F. Williams Printing Co..\——A VERY 
FLIMSY phiet is one containing ‘In Cloisters Dim,’ by Mr. 
Charles Curtz Hahn. The music in these dim cloisters is the same 
as that in ‘Hiawatha,’ but the words are different. (Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. ——-A NEW VOLUME in the series of English C. 
sics is Tennyson’s ‘The Coming of Arthur, and the ing of 
Arthur,’ from the ‘Idyls of the King,’ edited with introd 




















Minor Notices" 

Pror. DUNBAR of Harvard has given to the public a work en- 
titled ‘Chapters on the Theory and History 
may be heartily commended to students and teachers of economics. 
The work was prepared primarily for the author’s own pupils, and 
because the treatment of the subject by most economists was 
either too slight or too diffuse to be serviceable. The author be- 


gins his exposition with a simple case of — and discount, set- 
ting in very ciear a wet peta a these transactions, and 
illustrating them by numerous examples of banking-accounts. He 
then proceeds to all the other carried on by banks, in- 
cluding the various forms of and the issue bf circulating 
motes. The question of the due proportion of specie reserve to lia- 
bilities is cam considered, and a chapter is devoted to the sys- 
tem of combined reserves, or clearing-house loan certificates, so 
often adopted by the banks of New York. Prof. Dunbar’s exposi- 
tion is eminently clear and satisfactory and gives a better idea of 
banking operations than can be got from any other treatise we 
have met with. Having thus shown what a bank is and what it 
does, the author proc to give a brief history of some of the 
most noted banking systems, beginning with the Bank of Amster- 
dam. A chapter is given to each of the three great banks of Eng- 
land, France and Germany, and another to the national banks of 
the United States, the special characteristics of each being pointed 
out, together with the most important legal regulations to which 
they are subject. Prof. Dunbar’s work is satisfactory in both its 
parts, and is much superior to the mass of economic literature 
which this country has produced. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
-——‘ A TARIFF PRIMER,’ by Porter Sherman, is a pamphlet written 
with the design of winning converts for free trade, but much more 
likely, in our opinion, to have the contrary effect, if. it has any effect 
at all. It treats the subject in a very superficial way, many im- 
portant principles being laid down dogmatically, with scarcely an 
attempt at proof, while the tone and temper of the book are fitted 
rather to repel than to attract the reader. It is not by such meth- 
ods that free traders will advance their cause. (25 cts. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





Mr. M. A. HAZEN, Assistant Professor in the United States 
Signal Office, contributes to the valuable series of Fact and Theory 
Papers a study on ‘ The Tornado.’ His object, as he explains, has 
been to present in a somewhat popular style the various theories 
bearing on the subject of tornadoes, with the facts which have 
been collected in regard to them from year to year, and which can 
now be had only by consulting many scores of volumes. This object 
Prof. Hazen has accomplished with much industry and judgment, 
and has placed before us as clear an account as the subject will 
admit both of the theories and the facts. The former are numer- 
‘ous and contradictory ; and none of them, in Prof. Hazen’s opinion, 
satisfactorily explains all the facts which have been observed. The 
facts themselves, or rather the observations, present many perplex- 
‘ing discrepancies. Mr. Hazen endeavors to reconcile them, and 
gives us several summaries and tables of much scientific as well 
popular interest. One satisfactory result which he deduces from his 
tables is that the injury inflicted by tornadoes in those States of 
the Union which are chiefly subject to them has been tly ex- 
aggerated. He mentions the significant fact that ‘ out of the thou- 
sands who have insured their property against tornadoes during 
the past six years, only two, so far as published, have received any 
return, and these for $2000 each.’ mpared with losses by fire 
this source of damage is, in fact, insignificant. Prof. Hazen puts 
forth no theory of his own in regard to the origin of these phe- 
nomena, but evidently inclines to the opinion that ‘ the tornado is 
‘simply an extreme development of a thunder-storm,’ and that 
among the causes ofboth an important place must be given to 
some yet unexplained form of electric action. ($1. ou Cc. 
Hodges.) 

‘ THE ANNUAL American Catalogue’ for 1890 is a trifle larger 
‘than that for "89, the list of ‘books recorded, with full titles and 
‘descriptive notes, arranged alphabetically by authors,’ filling 184 
pages as against 182, and the list ‘ by author, title and subject * run- 
ming up to 83 pages as against 80, Last year a supplementary list 
of ‘ rel hh +p Nogg hee: eas Dkr gig ofemengh dae 
this year the one list holds the complete record. The book is ar- 
wanged as carefully as of old, and is as indispensable to those who 
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Hep sale rng taser set a ted to the Mayor 
justi re ‘true inwardness of 

: rtment to do its work would 
be brought to light. This is not the place to go into a detailed 
discussion of such a document, but we may say that the root of 
the evil—as every one but Mayor Grant knew without being told 
so by an investigating committee—lies in the substitution of politi- 
cal for business methods in the conduct of the Department. There 
are other difficulties besides this, and they are all set forth, to- 
gether with suggestions as to how they may be overcome, in this 
report, which is the latest, soundest and most comprehensive word 
on the subject of New York's intolerable condition of uncleanli- 
ness. 





‘A PRIMER OF ETHICS,’ by Benjamin B. Comegys, is a new 
edition of ‘ The Rollo Code of Morals’ published many years ago 
by Jacob Abbott. The editor says that his own-work ‘has been 
largely that of abbreviation and modern adaptation,’ but some por- 
tions of the original have been omitted and some chapters, includ- 
ing one on duties to dumb creatures, have been add The book 
as it now stands is well worthy of being studied both by children 
and by their parents and teachers; for though it does not attempt 
to cover the whole field of. moral life, it deals with those parts of 
it that are most important to young people, and for the most part 
in a satisfactory manner The style is very simple and clear, and 
the great number of illustrative examples serve both to explain and 
to enforce the more abstract portions of the work. Books treatin 
of moral problems in a manner suitable to boys and girls are rss 4 
less common than they ought to be; and though this one, as its 
name implies, is only a primer, it seems well adapted to its pur- 
pose.- (Socts. Ginn & Co.)——‘ MECHANISM AND PERSON- 
ALITY,’ by Francis A. Shoup, is an attempt to harmonize the philo- 
sophy of Kant and Lotze: with the teachings of the evolutionists. 
The attempt, as may be supposed, is not very successful, the two 
systems being as incongruous as oil and water, and Mr. Shoup 
has merely succeeded in placing them side by side without bringing 
them into harmony. Moreover, his own ideas on many of the 
points in question are too wavering and confused to admit of his 
shedding much light upon any of them ; and his readers will be likely 
to think that he leaves the subject as he found it. His work has 
the merit of clearness and simplicity of expression, and in this re- 
spect is a model which other philosophical writers would do well 
to follow, but the great problems with which he deals cannot be 
solved without much deeper thought than he has brought to bear 
upon them. ($1.30. Ginn & Co} 





‘THE SALEM SEER’ was ‘the most gifted and remarkable spir- 
itual medium since Emanuel Swedenborg.’ His name was Charles 
H. Foster, and his biography, in the form of reminiscences, has 
been written by his friend, Mr. George C. Bartlett. In a neat little 
volume, without index, a plain statement of alleged facts is given, 
with descriptions of seances held in different parts of the world ; 
the author’s hope being that his book will stimulate practical and 
scientific men to investigation. Whether as a substitute for the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, or for pure science, the book 
may, according to the panegyrics of the biographer, be recom- 
mended to the students of psychical science, or to those who wish 
to be entertained with stories of the marvellous. Mr. Foster was 
strangely gifted, and on the other hand was wofully deficient. 
‘ He was an unbalanced genius, and at times, I should say, insane’ 
(p. 49). ‘ He was not only Dr. {e ll and Mr. Hyde, but he repre- 
sented half a dozen different Jekylls and Hydes.’ Mr. Foster re- 

retted that men of science would not take an interest in him or 
the phenomena which he believed he produced. He wanted Prof. 
Tyndall or some other expert to take hold of him, and test him; 
but after visiting New Zealand, Australia, and other countries near 
and far as a test medium, he died disappointed, though ‘lion- 
ized everywhere.’ (United States Book Co.)——LIKE A DIVER 
fishing up true Orient pearls, Mr. W. W. Howe reproduces from 
the sea of daily journalism his story of an episode in our great 
Civil War, and gives the letter-press a dainty setting in the best 
style of the printer's art. His little book, accompanied by a sheet 
of | battle-pictures, is published by himself in this city. It tells of 
the Federal expedition into North Carolina in December, 1862, by 
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which the Confederacy was struck in the"flank and badly dam- 
The title is‘ Kinston, Whitehall and Goldsboro.’ Thestory 

is a lively one, and thereis a list of the killed and wounded form 

a roll of honor, and a mass of information so compacted that a 

survivors of the heroic days. or their children, must surely prize 

this little memento. (157 East 37th Street.) 





Victoria : Albert * 


WHEN he, the lover-husband, died 
Her heart a mortal fracture knew ; 

And since, so deep the rift and wide, 
All other griefs go lightly through. 


But the same blow that numbed the sense 
Which else had ached at each new woe 
Awoke a sympathy intense 
With all who kindred sorrows know. 





London Letter 


AUSTRALIAN literature? How seldom is the question ever put, 
What do you know of Australian literature? It was put to me the 
other day, and I promptly answered ‘ Nothing’; following up this 
reply, after a moment, with the query, ‘Is there any?’ My inter- 
locutor, a resident of Melbourne, at present sojourning in London 
on literary business bent, neither smiled nor sneered at this sim- 
plicity; but proceeded to assure me with some earnestness of the 
existence of a certain amount of native talent, struggling though it 
was under conditions the most discouraging. He inquired if I had 
met with Gordon’s poems? The at ay his own well-marked 
copy of these arrived, and seldom have I had a more delightful task 
than the study of these wild, musical, natural, exhilarating, and yet 
at times profoundly mournful verses. ‘Behind every scale in music, 
the gayest, the ndest, the most triumphant, lies its dark rela- 
tive minor ; our brightest hours are tunes which have a modulation 
into these dreary keys ever erage All through the fiery rhythm 
of Adam Gordon’s poems there lurks this ‘dark relative minor ‘ key. 
Teeming as they do with exuberant vitality, there is yet ever pres- 
ent a vein of that melancholy which finally overpowered his brilliant 
intellect, and betrayed him to an early and terrible death. It is this 
which in truth constitutes the chief fascination of the book. One 
hears the deep heart-beats beneath the laughter and the shouting. 
Is it presumption to suppose that a writer who until the other day 
was absolutely unknown to myself, and who, I find, is only very 
partially and superficially known to many others in literary London, 
may not yet have met with his full need of appreciation elsewhere ? 
Some there are who doubtless will say, ‘A Gordon, the Aus- 
tralian Swinburne? Everyone knows him. His writings have 
been given to the world for years.’ But to those who will admit 
that though perhaps known to the world, ‘Sea-Spray and Smoke 
Drift’ are new to hem, let me suggest as examples of the wild 
rider and rhymer, who composed in his saddle, and swung along 
to the music of his own galloping metres, ‘By Wood and Wold,’ 
‘ The Sick Stockrider,’ and ‘How we Beat the Favourite.’ 

Literary talent in Australia has but a poor chance in its own 
land, let alone permeating other countries. Nearly everything that 
is written has to go into weekly journals, which journals are merely 
ee and solidified newspapers. These newspapers go the 
round of the bush stations as well as of the towns, often compris- 
ing the entire floating literature of luxurious, well-appointed villas, 
as well as furnishing all that the squatter or the miner ought to ask 
—or, to speak more correctly, cares to be troubled with. Australian 
books, published in Australia, are almost unknown. Monthly 
magazines have not been thought of. The Land of the Dawning, 
as the Australian continent has been termed, has yet to awaken to 
its literary wants, as well as to its literary powers. ‘A Bride from 
the Bush,’ and that sort of silly story, does no good in the above- 
named way. The ‘bride’ is not attractive, and the novel offers 
but little information, and lacks any kind of romance. The same 
cannot be said for a charming little tale of Zululand. Mr. E. Glan- 
ville’s ‘The Lost Heiress’ is very bright; and throughout the 

es there is an obvious intimacy with every inch of the ground 
in which the scenes are laid, together with a masterly touch in de- 
scriptions, which at once puts the reader in good humor. 

Don’t speak of Talleyrand’s Memoirs over here: nothing but 
blank faces will confront you if you do. Whether they are genuine or 

* In* More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands,’ the tells 
of an eld Scotchwoman who ‘had lost her husband and several of her children, and 
had Many sorrows,’ and who, when asked by Dr. Macleod how she had been able 
to them, replied:—* When Ae was ta’en, it made sic a hole in my heart that a’ 

_ other ng lichtly through.’ And her M adds :—‘And so it is; most 


touchingly and traly expressed, and soi wil ever be with me.’ 
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not, they are dull—and that is a far worse fault. A fault? Nay, 
it is a crime in these days. If only the memoirs had been t, 
incisive, ironical, indiscreet, they might have been Tal 's or 
not, we should all have gulped them down, and run. about to one 
another crying, ‘ Have you read Talleyrand ?—have you read Talley- 
rand?’ As it is, only now and then is the query made in slow, con- 
temptuous accents, the speaker almost wages | with the recollec- 
tion ; and this, perchance, is the form in which it is couched, ‘Do 
think those things they call Tall ’s are Talleyrand’s ?” 
ally Ido. It accords exactly with my idea of the test 
sham and the meanest trickster of his age, that he should have 
hugged to his bosom the thought of taking in posterity as he had 
taken in his own contemporaries, by leaving ind him memoirs 
— should be no memoirs, and recollections which should reveal 
nothing. 

Mrs Kemble’s ‘ Further Records’ is doing well, according to our 
notions. We do not eee to cope with some of your sales on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It is a chatty book, easy to take up 
and easy to lay down, and that suits people, especially at this time 
of the year. Most English country houses have just had their 
Easter house party, in which there is often included a serious- 
minded member of Parliament ; a careworn scientist ; or a thought- 
ful schoolmaster. These and more of their kind are apt to wander 
about a house aimlessly; missing, if the truth were told, their daily 
work, yet bearing in mind that they are to rest the weary brain for 
aseason, They cannot take part in the sports or pastimes of the 
Lay generation ; they want books. But not their own books, 
not those hard nuts which they are always cracking, and which they 
were dragged from home in order to stop their cracking. Yet 
novels, as a rule, do not interest this kind of man. Certain men 
read novels diligently—I don’t fancy your Oxford or Cambrid 
professor does. Now is the time to lay in his path such cheerful 
volumes as ‘ Further Records.’ It is the very thing he wants; he 
will carry it about with him, his thumb for a marker, whenever he 
is shifted from place to place (he would never go of himself); he 
will talk the book over at luncheon and at dinner, and will take it 
up to his room at night. I found ‘Mrs. Thrale’ and ‘ Fanny Bur- 
ney ’ useful books for the same purpose. 

And Mr, Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘ Life and Adventures of Edmund 
Kean’ was positively invaluable. The two volumes were always. 
in two separate pairs of hands. But a certain ‘ rugged old profes- 
sor,’ one of Oxford’s brightest lights, stuck to the ‘ First Crossin; 
of Greenland,’ from first day to last of his stay in this house, and 
neither looked to right nor to left till he had read it through and 
through. Nansen should have watched his face. Ouless should 
have painted it ¢#Aen—not when Ouless did. 

The death of Mrs. Augustus Craven, author of the ‘ Récit d’ une 
Sceur,’ by which work she is now almost entirely known in this. 
country, was perhaps deserving of a little more notice than it ob- 
tained. Mrs. Craven was a Frenchwoman, though born in London, 
in 1808. It was not until she reached the mature age of sixty-five 
that she published her one famous book (which has now near- 
ly reached its fiftieth edition) ; but her ‘Mot d’ Enigme ’ and ‘ Fleur- 
ange’ had been popular for some little time previously. Al- 
though Mrs, Craven married an Englishman, she rarely lived in 
England, but ie her husband from place to place wher- 
ever his diplomatic duties called him. She thus gained a variety of 
knowledge and her friends all over Europe were Taton. 

Autre temps autres moeurs. Who would ever have supposed but a 
short time since that a book could have been written on ‘ Distin— 
os Indian Women ?’ Yet here is such a book, written by Mrs. 

. F. Chapman, and ushered into the world by Lady Dufferin, than. 
whom no one is better qualified to judge of its value and interest. 
Messrs. W. H. Allen are the publishers of ‘ Sketches of Some Distin-- 
guished Indian Women,’ and I hear that the wife of the late Viceroy 
of India seconds heartily, in her preface, Mrs. Chapman’s efforts to- 
draw attention to the native ladies whose lives have merited notice. 
We all know how nobly Lady Dufferin exerted herself on behalf of 
her sex, during her vice-regal reign; and the ‘durbar’ which she- 
held for the Zenana princesses, which was absolutely the first thing: 
= the kind ever attempted, is not likely to be forgotten among 

m. 
The ‘ very private views,’ before sending in to the Academy, have- 
all been taking place since I wrote last. How strangely like they 
were, and yet how still more strangely they differed! From the: 
spacious luxury of the R. A.’s glorifed workshop to the cramped 
attic of the struggler, how many gradations! Notable among the 
pictures I saw were Herkomer’s Duke of Rutland and Dean Lid- 
dell; Orchardson’s Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey (lately presented at the 
Agricultural Hall, on account of Mr. Gilbey’s services in connec- 
tion with horse-breeding), and Goodall’s magnificent landscape, 
‘ The Isles of Loch Lomond.’ Some of these are already sold. 
L. B. WALFORD. 
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‘MORE comical than conventional, more Bo ore! than proper,” 
were the phrases with which Mr. Howard | Ticknor, the’ 
well-known critic and reader, characterized Kipling’s works, as he 

pe of the difficulty in a tale suitable for reading before 

cultivated audience of Thursday night. He decided wu 

‘ Namgay Doola,’ that story of the red-haired, blue- son of Tim 
Doolan, who inherited so much of his father's fighting qualities as 
to make him a terror to the monarch of four square miles of terfi- 
tory (turned on end among the Himalayas) in spite of the latter's 
standing army of five tattered ragamuffins. The witticism regard- 
ing the standing army that always did stand when there was dan- 
ger ahead was the first touch of Kiplingism to awaken that critical 
audience to applause. It was a most extraordinarily cold audience 
and, though Mr. Kipling might well feel honored at the novelty of 
an evening recital made up entirely from his works, and given by 
the best known society readers and singers of the city, he would 
have sat down at his desk immediately after the entertainment and 
written a scathing denunciation of Boston's lack of appreciation, 
had he been present to watch the audience. 

Besides Mr. Ticknor, Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson, whose inter- 
pretation of Browning’s male characters in the Saturday Morning 
Club theatricals have been so much praised, read selections, while 
Mr. Arthur Thayer, Miss Gertrude Franklin and Mrs. Janet Ed- 
monson Walker sang the Kipling ballads which had been set to 
music especially for the occasion by Mr. B. E. Wolf, Mr. Arthur 
bag and Mr. Arthur Foote. One of these songs composed by 
Mr. Foote is certainly destined to be popular if it is ever published ; 
it is ‘The Eden Rose,’ a refined and melodious composition very 
py een. the sentiments of Mr. Kipling’s verse. 

The Paint and Clay Club is again poking fun at its fellow 9s 9 
Happy over the laughter aroused by its caricature exhibition of a 


few years , the Club has this week opened another Salon for 
travesty, and many a noted artist is literally hung on the line of 
burlesque. ‘V. Prairiechickenski’s’ suggestive picture of the Se- 


ys bound to the cannon’s mouths is carried to its illogical conclu- 
sion by the discharge of the guns and also of the natives, the lat- 
ter, propelled by the powder, running at race-horse speed across 
the plain. ‘Mc J. McNeil McWhistler’ is represented by ‘A 
Monotony in B'ack,’ a dark-robed ‘ Whistler's girl,’ who, with 
puckered lips, is supposed to resemble the ‘ crowing hen’ in 
‘always cominz t> some black ends,’ ‘Man Sass ’em’ has a tri- 
umph of realism in the ‘ City of Boston Street Department.’ Childe 
Hassam’s ‘ Dry Day’ is cast in the shade by this work of art, for 
here are not heavy lumps of paint to represent flying matter, but 
the actual matter itself—pieces of paper, splinters of wood, dust, 
sand and rubbish thrown helter-skelter over whirling lines of paint, 
through which only the dim figures of two pedestrians can be seen. 
It is an object-lesson, literally, for the City Department to study. 
These two, with the burlesque on Delacroix’s ‘ Lion Hunt,’ show- 
ing a ‘Hippopotamus Hunt,’ in which the mammoth beasts are 
having great fun chasing the hunters, are the best exhibitions of hu- 
mor in the Salon ; unless that distinction be claimed for the skit at 
the recent debate over the nude in art, by which Charles Walter 
Stetson’s Pan and the maiden to whom he is teaching his music 
are both clothed in very proper, striped ‘Plymouth Rock pants.’ 
A curtain hides their limbs from the spectator, but if he is not pru- 
dish and pulls aside the veil he will discover this modern clothing 
of ancient ideals. 

I am inclined to think that in Boston Mr. Clyde Fitch has the 
larger number of supporters in his controversy with Mr. Richard 
Mansfield over the authorship of ‘Beau Brummel.’ In fact, if the 
young author is not carried off his feet by the praise thrust upon him 
in this city, it will be because he realizes the difference between the 
solid ground of critical praise and the treacherous soil of undis- 
criminating flattery. Here, where he is claimed as a Boston author 
(though New York insists that he is a New York author), his liter- 
ary work has been so decorated with ribbons of honor as to conceal 
completely the few threadbare seams of well-worn devices that 
would otherwise burst into view amid the lace of witticism and the 
golden braid of epigram. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, takin 
the trouble to write a special note to the daily press, pronounc 
his dramatic literature su tive of marked genius. That was 
after the production of ‘Frederic Lemaitre.’ Now that ‘ Beau 

has been produced here the social-literary world has, 
with good reason, redoubled its plaudits, and has practically ex- 
pressed its faith in Mr. Fitch as the author. 

But Richard Mansfield should receive a share of the praise. He 
has always been partial to Boston authors. To T. Russell Sullivan 
he entrusted the dramatization of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’; to 
Mr. Fitch, when that writer was enti unknown, he turned for 
‘Beau Brummel’; from Maud Howe (Mrs. Elliott) he accepts a 
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play for his next season. Mr. Mansfield is practically a Boston 
man. Here‘his mother, Mme. Rudersdorff, made her home, after 
her success at the Peace Jubilee ; and here the son made his ex- 
inary essay in commercial life'as a ‘dtummer’ for the house. 
of Jordan, M & Co. He spent money royally, I am told; 
ing up the reputation of the house by living like a lord during his 
travels, but yet was willing to leave the pleasures of such business 
life for actual starvation as an artist in London. 

In the opening night of ‘Beau Brummel’ in Boston, Mr. Eben 
Jordan sat in the private box of the Globe Theatre, and, if a 
plause is a criterion, expressed a decided disagreement from 
verdict uttered by Mr.Mansfield’s mother some years ago in the same 
playhouse. Then the young actor was making his dééu?, playing a 
small part in ‘School’ given by the Buskin Club. In the box at 
his left sat Mme. Rudersdorff, and the lad’s first eager question, 
after the performance, was ‘ What did my mother say?’ She said 
‘Just look at that boy making a fool of himself,’ was the encourag- 
ing reply. It was many years before Mme. Rudersdorff would ac- 
knowledge that her son was right in his choice of a profession. 

Another book from the children’s story-teller, Laura E, Rich~- 
ards, is promised by Estes and Lauriat before a month has passed. 
It is to be a sequel to ‘Queen Hildegarde’ and will be called 
‘ Hildegarde’s Holiday.’ In speaking of this the other day to a 
gentleman who had just been alluding to the return of Mrs. Eliot, 
wife of President Eliot of Harvard, to the amateur stage, my friend 
inquired if I recalled the historical dédu¢ of Mrs. Richards’ mother, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. It was in Newport nearly ten years ago, 
when a comedy from the French, ‘ False Colors,’ was given by well- 
known amateurs before a noted audience. Mrs. Howe was in- 
duced to take the réle of the patronizing Mme. Malingear who 
sought to attach so much importance to her position. Mrs. Howe's 
interest in the stage was*shown, however, long before 1881. In 
1855 her drama, ‘ The World’s Own,’ was acted at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, New York, before its publication; and in 1858 her tragedy of 
‘Hippolytus ’ was written for Edwin Booth, though it has never 
yet been acted. 

In the neighboring town of Salem, a few days ago, there occur- 
red an event which will compel: us all—at least such of us as be- 
lieve in the enhanced interest in personally annotated editions—to 
pull down our ‘Scarlet Letter’ from the bookcase, and opposite the 
reference to the Collector’s junior clerk record the death of that 
immortalized official. The ‘young gentleman who, it was whis- 
pered, occasionally covered a sheet of Uncle Sam's a 
with what (at the distance of a few yards) looked very much like 
poetry,’ and who used now and then to speak to Surveyor Haw- 
thorne of books, as matters with which he might possibly be con- 
versant, died on the 14th inst. at the age of sixty-four. -To this 
man, Joseph Linton Waters, was intrusted the guardianship of the 
orphan children of the brother of Charles Dickens. 

A brilliant company will gather in the banquet hall of the Hote? 
Brunswick on the 7th of May to commemorate the birthday of 
Robert Browning. Though the eightieth anniversary of the poet’s 
birth, next May, will probably see the greatest public celebration 
ever held in his honor in this country, yet this year’s dinner, ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Boston Browning Society, prom- 
ises to be notable. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson is to pre- 
side, and representatives of other Browning Societies, honorary 
members and prominent authors will be present. Mrs. C. D. Ho- 
mans, Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson and Mr. Dana Estes have charge 
of the celebration. 

Boston, April 21, 1891. W. 





The Lounger 


I KNOW a little girl who when she says her prayers at night asks 
to be defended against witches as well as other unpleasant things, 
I suppose she ee in mind those strange old women who fy 
through the air on broomsticks, and brew villainous broth from 
‘toe of frog and eye of newt,’ and do other things that are’ not 

leasant for little children to think about when they go to bed, 
uch a witch as Mrs. Richmond Ritchie claims to be, and such in- 
ients as she stirs around and such savory broth as she prepares 

in her ‘ Witches’ Caldron ’ for the readers of Macmillan's Maga- 
zine to taste, are not dreamt of in the philosophy of this little girl. 
Here we meet Thackeray and Dickens in their most informal me- 
ments, and read anecdotes of men and women now dead and gone, 
that are altogether new and fresh because they are written from a 
child’s point of view. Mrs. Ritchie describes a visit she paid to 
Mrs. Procter with her father and sister. They found an old man 
standing in the middle of the room, taking leave of the hostess, 
nodding his head—* he was a little like a Chinese mandarin with 
an ivory face,’ for his expression ‘never changed but seemed quite 
fixed.” He knew Thackeray and spoke to him, and then he turned 
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‘to one of the little girls, still in this ‘odd, fixed way,’ and said to 
her :—‘ My little girl, will you come and live with me? You shall be 
as as the day is long; you shall have a white pony to ride, 
and “eo currant-jelly.’’ The poor child looked at ‘ivory 
face’ and then turning away burst into tears. The old man was 
‘Samuel Rogers, the poet. ‘Happily he did not see her cry, for he 
‘was on his way to the door,’ without waiting for an answer. 





THACKERAY used to write in his study at the back of the house 
‘in Young Street. The vine shaded his two windows, which looked 
out upon ‘the bit of garden, and the medlar tree, and the Spanish 
jessamines of which the yellow flowers scented our old brick walls.’ 
The two little girls played in the back garden. This ‘was not 
tidy, but (though on one grand occasion a man came to mow the 
grass) it was full of sweet things.’ The little girls were very fond 
of animals, and they fed no end of cats, whose saucers used to be 
placed in a row on the little terrace at the back of their father’s 
‘study. One of the little girls used to christen them with the names 
of her favorite heroes; she had Nicholas Nickleby (‘a huge grey 
‘tabby ’’) and Martin Chuzzlewit, and ‘a poor little half-starved 
Barnaby Rudge,’ and stan | others; but I find no mention of an 
a Pendennis, a Henry Esmond or a Philip among these feline 

roes. 





A WELL-KNOWN Uittérateur whose home is in Newark, N. J., 
sends me this note:—‘ The Wilfrid Besant, A.M., Novelist and 
Poet, mentioned last week by Pao Philadelphia man-of-letters is 
mot an ordinary liar. His mendacity has the charm of picturesque- 
ness about it. When he called upon me, he was not, as in Phila- 
-delphia, a brother of Walter Besant, but a son of Mrs. Annie Be- 
sant. And when I informed him that his mother was about to 
‘visit this country, he expressed a pleased surprise, and explained 
that, during his long voyage from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
‘he had been stranded by the levanting of a rascally theatrical agent, 
he had missed all his mails. As was his doleful Tot when in Phila- 
-delphia, Mr. Besant had only fifteen cents in his pocket when he 
-did me the honor of calling upon me. His fidelity to that humble 
sum is touching. Mr. Wilfrid Besant, A.M., Novelist and Poet, 
was deeply grieved that English gentlemen in distress found it 
‘so difficult to obtain relief in this country. Americans in Lon- 
-don, he said, were far more fortunate. 1 told him that my indi- 
vidual experience with impecunious Englishmen had been most 
«unlucky : they invariably had turned out. to be something other 
than what they pretended to be; and I told him the humorous 
‘story of Lord Talbot, who had been found to be a gentleman's 
gentleman after he had enjoyed for a season the high society of 
‘Newark. Whereat he blushed in so delicate and rose-leafy a way 
that I have ever since been sorry that I did not give him a half- 
‘dollar to pay his fare to New York, where Brown & Shipley were 
weady to cash his drafts on London to a very large amount indeed.’ 





‘ LIKE’ FOR ‘AS’ is commonly heard in England; in America 
it is heard in the South and West. Mr. Smalley says it is not 
used in the United States at all—at least he thinks it is not; but 
the is wrong. ‘It looks like it was going to rain’ is as common a 
docution in Dixie as the distinctive ‘you all.’ Mr. Lowell, in ‘ The 
Biglow Papers,’ cites ene VIII. and Charles I. in its support ; 
also the ‘scholar and poet Daniel.’ Dr. Furnivall is quoting other 
authorities in defence of what strikes New Englanders as a very 
offensive peculiarity of English speech. ‘ Zhe is just as good a 
conjunction as it is a preposition,’ he declares, even though ‘ popular 
writers, in the insolence of their ignorance, have set themselves up 
to declare that “like” has no right to be a conjunction.’ One of 
the ‘popular writers’ referred to is Andrew Lang, whose gentle 
answer oughi to turn away the Doctor’s wrath, though I don’t be- 
dieve it will. Mr. Lang replies : — 


I do not know English literature like Dr. Furnivall does, but surely I 
may have an opinion about the modern use of ike as a conjunction. No 
doubt it was used by Shakespeare, Shelley, Mr. William Morris, and 
other classical authors; who denies it? The only question is as to whether 
it is at present sanctioned by the majority of good writers. As far as I 
have remarked, it is now almost peculiar to some lady novelists. Would 
Dr. Furnivall recommend a young author to write as they do, or to con- 
form to a harmless but popular prejudice by writing as they don’t? 
Idioms come and go; this particular idiom has nearly gone, and about 
‘idioms as about words, one. may také the advice quoted by Aulus Gel- 
dius, from Julius Cesar, Ithink, But anything for a quiet tif . Rather 


than ruffle Dr. Furnivall I would write like Mrs. Henry Wood wrote. 


It looks like Mr. Lang didn’t feel in a very argumentative mood. 





IN THE APRIL Home-Maker is an interesting article on ‘ Thomas 
Carlyle’s Home and Home Life,’ by Mary de 


organ, who went to 
dive with her mother and brother in Cheyne Row, ‘next door but 
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two’ to Carlyle, in 1875. The'writer aims to wipe out the impres- 


sions left by Mr. Froude’s life of the Sage of Chelsea. She paints 
a very different picture. Her Carlyle, who himself in ‘a 
jaunty smoking-cap ’ and otherwise smartened himself up when 
ies called, was a very different person from the Carlyle who 
drove visitors from his door by his sharp tongue. It is to 
recognize in this amiable old gentleman, ‘clad in a long grey dress- 
ing-gown lined with scarlet, with a cord around the waist’ and a 
tabby-cat ‘ seated upon his shoulder,’ the taciturn, crusty philoso- 
pher described by more than one biographer. Why, according to 
this lady, Carlyle was ‘ not above the human weakness of loving a 
little ip,’ and also ‘could sometimes condescend to mentally 
play the part of match-maker.’ Here is indeed a new light upon an 
old subject. oe the gossip, Carlyle the match-maker Gt only 
a y’), is a figure that must not be overlooked by the future 
istorian. 





Mrs. BURTON HARRISON sailed for Europe on the Majestic on 
Wednesday of this week, taking with her her youngest son. She 
will d the greater of the summer in England, making 
probably a brief trip to the Continent before her return. Her last 
two books have been much read in England, where she has many 
relatives and friends, and where ‘ Flower de Hyndred’ appears to 
have made as favorable an impression as ‘The Anglomaniacs.’ 
Mrs. Harrison is writing a new novel, to which she will put the 
finishing touches while abroad. It is, I understand, as rich in 
‘contemporaneous human interest’ as the brilliant novelette in 
whose p: the ‘four hundred ’ found their manifold absurdities so 
cleverly yet amiably exposed. 





COL. HIGGINSON never lacked the courage of his convictions ; 
and he never showed more clearly how fully he possessed that 
cou (and how necessary it was that he should possess a great 
deal of it) than when he wrote for Zhe J: endent the follow- 
ing sentences :—‘ It is a fact pretty nearly universal that the rail- 
way traveller reads chiefly to be amused. For myself, though this 
love of amusement has never again, after the first experiment, car- 
ried me so low as Haggard, it has carried me to Stevenson and 
even to Gunter. As between “The Black Arrow” and “ Mr. 
Barnes of New York,” I feel a slight preference for the American 
dime-novel.’ 





THE Times, on the morning after the Copyright dinner at 
Sherry’s, on gre that the signatures of all the members of the 
League and their guests, including ladies, had been obtained, on 
that occasion, to a petition asking that the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Museum of Natural History be opened to the pub- 
lic every Sunday afternoon. As a matter of fact, the petition said 
nothing about the latter Museum; nor were more than thirty 
signatures added to it ; nor were any ladies asked to sign it at that 
time, though some of those who were then present have signed it 
since. But I call attention to the reporter's slip only to express my 
regret that what he said was not strictly accurate. One hundred 
signatures would have been three times as welcome as thirty; but 
there was only one copy of the petition in the room, and that was 
soon filled from top to bottom on both sides of the sheet. I should 
not have spoken of this matter at all, had I not read in last Tues- 
day’s Times a letter questioning ‘ the propriety of presenting such 
a petition at such a gathering.’ ‘The Copyright League,’ says the 

rotestant, ‘had noright to thus speak without a consultation with 
its constituency.’ ‘The Copyright League’ did not ‘speak.’ A 
number of its members did, however, put themselves squarely 
on record; and the notion that they were not at liberty to sign 
any petition that any one might see fit to present to them without 
consulting ‘the authors and friends of International Copyright 
preg poe the country’ could hardly have occurred to a single 
one of them. It apparently did not occur to one of the most dis- 
tinguished authors whose signatures now grace the petition, though 
he is almost as well-known for his work in the Sunday-school 
class-room as for his brilliant literary achievements. 





I AM SURPRISED to hear that Mr. Tenniel, the well-known car- 
toonist of Puack, makes his drawings ‘ upon the block,’ and that 
these are handed over to ‘ half a dozen engravers’ tocut. In these 
days ith camel work, I should think Mr. Tenniel would draw on 
paper have his work photo-engraved from the original. This 
would certainly save time and money and give a better result. His 
cartoons are always drawn in line, he uses no washes, and it is a 
most extraordinary thing that they should be turned over to half a 
dozen men to cut withthe graver. Punch should be more progres- 
sive, even if it cannot be more amusing. 
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International Copyright 


CRUMBS FROM THE COPYRIGHT DINNER TABLE 

In our account, last week, of the copyright dinner of 
April 13, we gave in full the speech of Mr. Stedman, who 
presided, together with an extract from that of Mr. Lodge. 
‘We make room this week for a few further extracts from 
the after-dinner remarks made upon that occasion. The 
first is from the speech of Count Emile de Kératry, who 
spoke in French:— . 


Gentlemen, or, if will permit me, friends: At the end of the 


fast century our fathers fought under the same flag for the rights 
of men and free citizens. We have fought the fight for the 
vights of thought. I must tell you, gentlemen, how much I am 


honored by this place you have given me to-night in this family 

rejoicing —to me, a humble soldier in the good cause, the modest 

representative of my count n in France. I find myself here, 
laced among the most illustrious Senators, Congressmen, and 
iterary and artistic celebrities. . . . . 

But the battle has been long and fierce, and you may say with a 
certain pa that you are indeed the fathers of the Copyright bill. 
And, while Seong this fathering of a good law, 
brief observation. hen a child is into the w it is only 
human for the father to think it perfect, finding at the first glance 
himself reproduced in his child. But the enthusiasm diminishes 
somewhat when father and son become better acquainted. We 
are only the cousins of the Copyright bill, and we do not recognize, 

haps, all the qualities of perfection in it which you, its pro) 
athers, see. But, however that may be, we receive it kindly, full 
of confidence in the glory of its future ! 


Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson was the next speaker. 
Among other things he said:— 


What is chiefly valuable in this victory is that it is a protest 
against the crowding materialism of the time. It is a victory for 
national self-respect, and I believe the standing and progress of 
the nation is not less marked by self-respect than the standing and 
progress of the individual. Are we to say with Sir John Falstaff, 
chief of the materialists, that because honor cannot set a leg, we 
will have none of it? Who can estimate the increased respect for 
ji erature of the better class which shall follow upon the success of 
this cause? In truth, we are in much come acd of being misled by the 
extraordinary vogue in America of the products of the printing-press, 
and of confounding the multiplication and the immensity of reading 
with the main considerations of the literary life—the quality of the 
authorship, and the attitude of the reader. That there is much curi- 
osity in this country in regard to the literary profession, is good so 
far as it goes, but it is only the first stage in the evolution of that sym- 
seven audience which is n to sustain and stimulate a 

iterary revival. There is reason to fear that books are more read 
than prized, and that, in the veryyspread of unregarded books, the 
sacred calling of letters is in danger of losing something of its ideal- 
ity in the eyes both of those who read and those who write. Poetry 
still remains an exception among us; but even the practice of it is 
confessed with shame among the petty vices, rather than glorified 
among the virtues. We are in this regard very far from a 
parallel to that respect for letters which is fabled of ancient Syra- 
cuse, in whose loathsome quarries the captive Athenian made his 
appeal for mercy in the name and in the language of the poets. . . . 

But this spirit is not wholly gone in our generation. Something 
of this chivalric feeling has permeated that great Republic of Eu- 
rope which stands to-day as the inheritor of old Greece in mastery 
of the arts and in generous regard for intellectual progress. Forty 
years ago she testified this regard in extending without recompense, 
and to all nations, fhe freest hospitality of her literary marts. Our 
success is a tangible, though a tardy, return for this. The battle 
we have fought for justice is a battle also for freedom—for our 
freedom and her freedom, and in turnthg our face in the direction 
toward which she pointed in 1852, and in accepting the recognition 
‘she makes to all American friends of our cause, we have made be- 
tween France and America a bond of sympathy which, let us trust, 
will never be broken. In return for her friendship and sympathy 
we give her our respect and love, and wish for her a long and hon- 
erable peace. 

For her no backward look 
Into the bloody book 
Of kings. Thrice-rescued land ! 
Her haunted graves 
A nobler fate: to seek 
In service of the world again the world’s command, 


She in whose skies of peace 
Arise new auguries 


it mea 
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To strengthen, cheer and guide— 
~ When-nations in.a hotde Ps 
Draw the unhallowed sword, 
O Memory, walk a warning spectre at her side! 


(The lines quoted above are from an unpublished poem 
of the speaker’s, written a year ago.) 


Mr. George Haven Putnam, the publisher, concluded his 
remarks with these words:— 

I ran across a letter, the other day, from my father, written in 
Washington in 1837. It stated that he had gone on there to fight 
for the Copyright bill, which he said he thought would be passed 
in two or three days. I believe that that is the earliest date that 
has been given here to-night as the starting-point for copyright 


agitation. . 
The time certainly has passed when age that is arded by 
e reach of the owner's 


law as property which could be kept within t 
club. fe is progress, indeed, when so attackable a piece of prop- 
erty as intellectual conceptions should be —— recognized as 
personal poner. The author has now secured for himself his 
share of the world’s policemen. The author to-day is secure in all 
the countries of the world. He knows that no vampire publisher 
is lying in wait for him behind every corner waiting to suck the 
blood from his skull. Author and publisher are now in the same 
boat, but each handling his own skull. There is, it seems to me, 
a danger lest the author becomes puffed up now by collecting his 
enormous royalties. In these days to come, every author 
occupies his palace, let us hope that the humble publisher may be 
allowed a small lodge at the gate of the author's preserve, from 
which they will still be permitted to watch the incomings and the 
outgoings of literature. 


Mr. George William Curtis spoke admirably and at some 
length. We give the concluding passages of his speech, in 
which he spoke of the visits of Dickens to America:— 


It was the unanimous feeling in this country that our show of 
good feeling for the author was to be taken as payment in full for 
every copy of his books which we had read and for the pleasure 
of reading which we had not paid him acent. His career here 
opened by a dinner in Boston. As I remember, everything passed 
off very pleasantly there. The only serious response, I think, of 
the occasion we owe to the wit of Senator Evarts. He did not go 
to the dinner, but he sent this telegram: ‘ Our illustrious guest. 
He wears laurels upon his brows. May our American laws enable 
him to browse upon his laurels.’ The position of this — was 
strictly that of Dick Swiveler. We implored Dickens to forget 
everything but friendship. ‘Dear Mr. Dickens,’ we substantially 
said to him, ‘ Fan the expiring flame of friendship with the wing of 
genius, and pass the cup along.’ I think, upon the whole, there 
never was a more comical episode in our history; and I never yet 
have met the American who confessed he was proud of it. After 
fifty years we begin to make our reply to Dickens. After fifty 
years we begin to put him, as it were, where he thought he right- 
fully should be put. In putting him there, we place ourselves by 
his side. We no a say to him what we said then, when our 
argument substantially was :—‘ Mr. Dickens, your genius after all 
is only a pretty trick by which you produce new effects with old 
words, Mr. Dickens, you are engaged in the enterprise of endeav- 
oring to establish the idea of property in ideas. Mr. Dickens, if 
you do not wish your property to be confiscated you can always 
refrain from producing it.’ 

A little less than twenty-five years ago Mr. Dickens came to 
this country again. The change was very great. The sentiment 
was very different from that which he encountered on his first 
visit. I have always felt that it was his perception of the fact that 
the great and generous people who in the interval between that 
time and his first visit had abolished human slavery would not stop 
at the righting of one near. 5 It seemed to me that he was as- 
sured that that people would presently take another step and decline 
to fine their citizens for bringing into this country noble works of 
fine art. I think possibly he thought this people would presently 
reform their degraded and selfish system of civil service, and it ma 
possibly have occurred to him that that people would have simple 
justice done in the cause of equal property, whether it be the pro- 
duction of the hand or of the brain. You remember the words of 
the Eastern sage in the story :—‘ Be just if you would have the 
blessings of the gods, for the blessings of the gods are only the 
fruits of justice.’ 





A DINNER TO MR, PUTNAM 


IN RECOGNITION of Mr. George Haven Putnam's successful 
services to the Copyright cause, a number of his friends entertained 
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him at dinner in one of the private rooms of. the Reform Club on 
Monday evening. His hosts were the Hon. E. ey! Anderson, 
the Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, Horace E. eg Edward Cary, 
Horace White, Almon Goodwin, R. R. Bowker; William J. Coombs, 
Paul Fuller and Charles Collins. - 
. A LOVING-CUP TO MR. JOHNSON 

A NUMBER of publishers have presented Mr. R. U. Johnson 
with a loving-cup of solid silver, in token of their appreciation of 
his work for International Copyright. 





The Fine Arts 
Adeline’s “Art Dictionary ” 

A HANDY dictionary of terms used in art has long been a desid- 
eratum. A translation of Adeline’s ‘Lexique,’ enlarged by the 
addition of many English technical terms, is nearly what was 
wanted ; it is issued in convenient size and in handsome cloth bind- 
ing. A certain antiquated air is given to it by the use of Italian 
words or phrases where French or English are now more com- 
monly used, as ‘terre verde’ for ‘ terre verte’ and ‘terre di Sienna’ 
for ‘raw Sienna.’ But this may be excused on the und that 
such terms are employed in English works that are still in common 
use, The translator’s efforts at precision, usually successful, have 
sometimes produced a result the contrary of what was aimed at, 
as when he defines ‘ cliché’ as ‘a relief in metal obtained by elec- 
trotyping. from which engravings are printed,’ and adds that ‘ it es- 
pecially denotes oe ( casts.’ In fact, it is not restricted to 
metallic casts, but ve: | used of any cast from which a print ma 
be taken. A person who knows nothing of the art of enamelling will 
not learn from the columns that are devoted to it how the colored 
powders are fused and attached to the metal ground. The processes 
of photographic engraving are very inadequately treated. Cross-ref- 
erences are needed in many places. The small engravings scat- 
tered through the text are numerous and useful, but are extremely 
ill printed. In short, many improvements may be made in a new 
Prony which will, no doubt, be called for. ($2.25. D. Appleton 

0. 





Prizes at the Academy Exhibition 

For the second time the Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200 and 
$100, for the best paintings by men under 35 at the annual ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design have gone by default. The 
necessary number of exhibitors (fifty) failed to appear in order to 
ballot at the hour fixed (2 o’clock in the afternoon of April 15), so 
three young men are left without prizes, though thirty times three 
may have the satisfaction of thinking that they would have been 
the winners had there been a vote. As no prizes were awarded 
last year, the value of each was twice as great this spring; if there 
should be a ballot next year, the prizes will amount to oon $600 
and $300 respectively. The Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for a 
figure competition was awarded by a committee of three Academi- 
cians and two Associates to Frank W. Benson of Salem, Mass., 
for ‘ ae * (young girls seated under lamp and firelight). The 
Norman W. Dodge prize for women ($300) was awarded by the 
same committee to Miss Mary S. Florence of Nutley, N. J., for a 
religious panel called ‘ New Born Death.’ 





Art Notes 


THE conscientious work performed by Mr. S. R. Koehler in 
his ‘ Catalogue of the Engraved and Lithographed work of John 
Cheney and Seth Wells Cheney ’ will be welcomed by collectors of 
American prints and books. ‘A collection of books containing 
plates by the brothers Cheney,’ says the introduction, ‘is of a na- 
ture to fill with pride any American collector ; for it contains not 
only annuals, but also first, or at least early, editions of the col- 
lected poems of most of the best-known American poets of the 

t.’ Among these are Bryant, Frances Anne Butler, Halbeck, 

ellow and Willis. The catalogue contains a descriptive list, 

a Classified finding list and an alphabetical list of plates; a list of 

books illustrated by the brothers Cheney ; and an appendix con- 

sisting of letters apie | to their work as engravers and litho- 
graphers. ($2.50. Lee & Shepard.) 

—A highly finished etching by Henri Manesse after Lerolle’s 
picture of ‘ The Shepherds at Bethlehem’ is the frontispiece of the 
April Portfolio. e editor, in his review of the * Present State of 
the Fine Arts in France,’ has got as far as Impressionism, and now 
has the neo-Byzantine and Symbolic schools awaiting him. By 
the time he gets to these, there may be half a dozen more new de- 
oy be investigated. His article is illustrated after sketches 

y Monet,| Pissarro and Sisley. ‘Chatsworth and the Derwent’ 


The Critic : 








Number 382. 


are pictured in two etchings by A. Dawson and are described b 
ohn Leyland. A review. of Mr. Linton’s ‘Masters of W 
ngraving.’ is illlustrated with reproductions after Diirer and Jost 
Amman. ~A fine mezzotint after Mme. Vigée-LeBrun’s picture of 
herself and her daughter accompanies a notice of Charles Pillet’s 
book on the artist. 


—There is no writer who has done better service for American 
architects and architecture than Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. In 
a little pamphlet, ‘ Client and Architect,’ just published by the In- 
land Architect Press, Chicago, she endeavors to bring both to a 
sense of their duties to one another and to the public. Our archi- 
tects as a class, she admits, do not deserve the same credit which 
is given to doctors, lawyers and other professional men ; but they 
deserve more than they get, and the great improvement made in 
recent years in the status of the “sepennees has been brought about 
without help from the client. The pamphlet may be considered as 
a tract for the times, which no architect and no one interested in 
building should leave unread. 

—Mr. St. Gaudens has been selected by the committee having 
the matter in charge to design an equestrian statue of Gen. Sher- 
man. He was the General’s own choice, if such a work were to be 
undertaken, as well as that of the General’s family and most inti- 
mate friends. His bust of the old soldier is one of the best things 
in the way of portraiture, if not ¢ke best, ever made in America. 
It would have been a thousand pities if by any chance the work 
had been entrusted to other hands. The fund for the monument 
exceeds $45,000, 4 

—‘Ohio in Art,’ by Francis C. Sessions, President of the Arche- 


Bg and Historical Society of that State, is announced 
We 


b 
ch, Fracker Co. of this city. It will be abundantly illustrated. 

—The American Numismatic and Archzological Society asks 
the assistance of the public in an effort now making to raise a 
fund of $50,000 for a new building. The Society’s membership is 
about 250, more than 100 of whom live in this city. Its collection 
includes about 10,000 coins, nearly 4,000 books and pamphlets, 
and many cases of fac-similes of coins and medals. 

—The Society of American Artists have invited their friends 
and the representatives of the press to the opening of their 
thirteenth annual exhibition at 366 Fifth Avenue, this (Saturday) 
afternoon. 

—At the annual meeting of the Art Students’ League on Tues- 
day evening, the following officers were elected :—President, Joe 
Evans; Vice-Presidents, F. C. Gordon and E. K. Leute; Members. 
of the Board of Control, M. Hildreth, William A. Marsh and G. 
W. Breck. These officers elect six others, and the twelve consti- 
tute the Board of Control. 





Botany versus Poetry 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

To an enquiry as to the time of year when. the tulip, the dahlia 
and the hollyhock are seen blooming at once, Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son replies that when he reported this floral conjunction (see Zhe 
Critic, April 11, page 200), he was writing poms and not botany. 
But if an artist should paint a noonday landscape with its shadows 
falling to the south, and should try to justify this ‘ cosmic effect’ by 
saying that he had made a picture, and not an astronomical 
diagram, the people who wished to admire it might reply that they 
found it troublesome to imagine the world wrong-end-up in order 
to adjust the solar system to his notion. There must be some limit 
even to an a epee contempt for natural law and ‘ mere fact- 
reporting.’ Few poets would venture upon such liberties with the 
floral calendar as to sing of the plumes of golden-rod in an orchard 
full of apple-blossoms, or of roses blooming in the snow. The 
shock comes to the reader when he finds the truths which he has 
learned by experience denied or distorted or dislocated ; and per- 
haps it may be proper to give an account of the impression which 
the lines in question left on the mind of one reader who is not a 
specialist, and who has never even attempted to lecture on botany. 
It need hardly be premised that the three flowers named are among 
the commonest in American gardens, and to this reader the tulip is 
associated with the atmosphere and retinue of spring, while, so far 
as he has observed, the dahlia blooms under another sky and 
among quite different surroundings. 

The humming-bird projected from the tulip-mortar seemed to 
him a happy fancy, and, as the lines _— along with a sprightli- 
ness suited to the theme, the picture of the ‘ garden’s rosy gloom’ 
unfolded and gave him genuine delight. But when the hol hock. 
and dahlia were imported to contradict what had been abinily 


asserted, something more than the color was blurred. The garden 
at once became inconsistent, unreal, impossible, and the reader 
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was left to that this t had so come to 
owe regret bright thing had so quickly 


And yet the reason for this shock may possibly be found in the 
coll Tires enpaeaen. Had he been famihar with the gar- 
dens of Bay Saint Louis, where the ‘flowers have no prticular 
season for blowing,’ where tulips open in late summer and holly- 
hocks are h of spring, the ‘opal dream’ would not have 
been so suddenly dissipated. 
NEw York, April 21, 1891. W.A.S°, 





A Word about Women Law-Students 
‘To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Your issue of April 18 gives a certain quasi-prominence to the 
*Woman’s Law Class of the University of the City of New York, by 
stating that it is ‘the first class of law-students composed entirely 
of women ever organized.’ Zhe Critic surely must feel a due sense 
of the responsibility of launching yet another ‘ first’ to enter the be- 
wildering lists of other pioneer workers among women. Now what 
does it really mean to claim that this class is the ‘ first class com- 

entirely of women’? In that magic little word ‘first’ does 
there not lurk a subtle sense of gain, of advance? Without just 
Saying it, does not that sentence convey the impression that still 
another triumph must be set down to the persevering energy of 
American womanhood ? 

Let us look at the facts: in the other law-schools that admit 
women, they are obliged to take the same course, and under the 
same conditions, as the men. Women are ew now from 
the University of Michigan, from the Union College of Law, from 
the Law-School of the Boston University, and from many other 
law-schools, with precisely the same standing as the male graduates. 
There needs no argument to prove that, granting that women 
ought to study law, they should study it upon the same terms as men. 
After one winter’s work the students of the new woman’s law 
class hold ‘closing exercises,’ and are awarded certificates by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. We hear that the Law-School 
of the University of New York has thrown open its Law Depart- 
ment to women ‘on the same terms as to men.’ (Personal letter 
from Dr. Emily Kempin, quoted in ‘Woman's Work in America.’) 
‘Now I should be very much indebted to the Woman’s Legal Edu- 
cation Society, or to Dr. Kempin, for an explanation of the relation 
‘borne by that Society, and the work done by its students, to the Law 
Department of the University of the City of New York. Are we to 
suppose that the men students are presented by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor with a certificate at the end of one year’s work? And if not, 
are we to understand that women are capable of learning in one 
year what it takes men four years to learn? Or are we forced to 
conclude that in the eyes of the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, women can get all the law that 
is good for them to get in the period of one year ? 

ould not that sentence of The Critic be somewhat changed ? 
Ought it not honestly to read :—‘ This is the first class of women 
law-students connected with a college for men that is content to 
graduate under different conditions from the male students, and 
to be presented with a certificate which the University would scorn 
to offer to men’? And yet the class is dismissed in a flood of 
glory. The students tell the lawyers present that they do not for 
an instant contemplate doing such a thing as going into practice ; 
the lawyers in their turn compliment the ladies upon their discre- 
tion ; the reporters jot down descriptions of the lovely gowns worn by 
the ladies (‘ just for all the world as if they were simple little school- 
girls, and not wise and learned lawyers’), the valedictorian also 
plays a piece of Liszt (to show that a woman need not give up all 
the graces of womanhood in learning law), and the curtain falls 
upon a delighted audience. A SAD CONTEMPLATOR. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


THERE will be no better time than the present for sending a 
check for the Arch to Treasurer William R. Stewart, 54 William 
Street. It is most desirable that the fund of $116,000 should be 
completed before summer drives possible subscribers out of town. 
‘The balance needed on April 18 was $17,370.27, $98,629.73 having 
‘been received up tothat date. Contributions not hitherto acknow- 
ledged are as follows :— 

$250 :—Robert Dunlap & Co. 

$50 each :—C. Delmoico (additional), Platt & Bowers (addi- 
tional), G. P. Lowey: 

$25 :—James Stillman. 

$20 :—Sol. Sayles (additional). 
$5 :—Rev. Henry DeB. Mulford, Syracuse, N. Y. 
” $4.29 :—Cash-box returns. 








- The Critic 


What is an Author? 
[Xate Field's Washington] 

AT THE birth of the Society of American Authors [New York, 
March 30] it was decided to limit membership to authors. There- 
upon somebody asked what constituted an author. Somebody else 
replied : ‘The writer of a book.’ A third party took exception to 
this definition. What the ultimate decision was I don’t know. I 
left before the meeting adjourned. Wanting tg solve this problem 
if possible, I have consulted the only two available dictionaries, 
the popular and go-as-you-please Webster, and the more conserva- 
tive Worcester. From what is ‘author’ derived? From the Latin 
auctor, from augere, ‘ to increase,’ ‘to produce.’ So both Webster 
and Worcester first define an ‘ author’ as a creator of anything. 

Eternal King; thee, Author of all being— 

sings Milton. Secondly, Webster says that, specifically, ‘author’ 
means ‘one who writes a book or composes a work, as distin- 
guished from a translator or compiler.’ A ‘work’ is, again spe- 
cifically, according to Webster, ‘ that which is produced by mental 
labor; a composition, a book.’ What is the specific meaning of 
‘composition’? ‘The invention or combination of the parts of 
any literary work or discourse.’ And what are the synonyms of 
‘discourse’? Treatise, homily, sermon. A treatise may or may 
not be a book. A sermon may or may not be in book form, and 
the same may be said of a homily. There was a Book of Homi- 
lies prepared by the <e gr7 Church at the time of the Reformation, 
which was used by such of the clergy as were incapable of writing 
original sermons. Evidently the new society must pause before 
perymcarge San constitutes an author, for Webster is even less 
= than Worcester, who makes ‘ writer’ a synonym for ‘ au- 
thor.’ 

When I put this question to Stedman, the poet and critic, he at 
once turned to the constitution of New York’s Authors Club, of 
which he is one of seven founders, and read as follows: ‘ No one 
shall be eligible to membership who is not the author of a published 
book proper to literature, or who has not a recognized position in 
other kinds of distinctively literary work. Technical books and 
journalism as such shall not be accounted literature.’ Curious to 
see whether the Authors Club lived up to its constitution, and, if 
so, how it lived at all, I turned to its list of members and could not 
but smile at the revelation. Out of one hundred and thirty-four 
men, not more than fifty have published a book of any kind, and 
almost all depend upon journalism for existence. Yet journal- 
ism is not accounted literature; hence, the Authors Club is largely 
made up of such as, by its own ruling, should not belong to it! 
Does not this eer fact prove the intolerance and injustice of 
the Authors Club definition? If journalists belittle their own pro- 
fession, should they resent the contempt shown them by American 
society? In France the eminent journalist is a man so distin- 
= as to be sought on all occasions, public and private. Yet 

rench journalism wields far less influence than American. The 
best literary brains of the new world are put into journalism, first, 
because book-making does not pay; secondly, because Americans 
demand their literature served hot and fresh for breakfast daily. If 
the Authors Club has proper self-respect, its founders will revise 
an imperfect constitution and take a lesson from Worcester. 

An author is a writer of anything original, be it book, poem, essay, 
sketch, story, treatise, sermon, editorial, letter, report or even adver- 
tisement. To shut out of any literary organization men and women 
who are shaping the destiny of this republic by devoting to jour- 
nalism more brains than are put into nine-tenths of modern books, 
is to be guilty of an inexcusable blunder. 

I appeal to my readers, one and all: What is an author? Am 
I right or wrong? Let me hear from you, and we will see whether 
I have the people as well as Worcester on my side. 

KATE FIELD. 





New York as a Literary Centre 
[From an article in the New York World] 

THE feeling that the visitor experiences on reaching New York 
from any of the smaller American cities is that of having entered 
a much larger and more varied, perhaps more interesting com- 
— but by no means that of having reached a metropolis. 
The difference recognized is not in kind but in degree. The cir- 
cles are still too narrow, the grooves too small, to produce a metro- 
politan impression. People know each other too well, whereas in 
London or Paris one constantly reaches new circles of well-bred 
and accomplished people who actually do not know each other's 
names. hen I told an author of great eminence in London that 
one of the men I wished most to see was Mr. Kenelm H. Digby, the 
author of ‘ Ages of Faith’ and ‘ The Broadstone of Honor,’ he said, 
* Who is he?’ and had never heard either of him or of his books. 
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Again, a real met is writes its own literature; the great lit- 
journals of and Paris are mainly filled by men who 
in or near those cities, for at least a of the year. We visit 
London and Paris to see, as Willis said, shelves of our library 
walking about in coats and gowns. But in New York, when a 
leading literary weekly prints at the year’s end its list of contrib- 
utors we find that the majority of these live far away from the city 
and may or may not visit it from one year’s end to the other. Of 
another influential critical journal in New York, the whole depart- 
ment of book notices is understood to be conducted from Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.—the very town over whose assumed and hopeless 
insignificance Matthew Arnold so foolishly shook his head. 
Assuming New York to be as yet our nearest approach to a me- 
tropolis, is it a desirable residence for literary men? The answer 
is easy. For every writer to whom observation is the first habit to 
be cultivated, a city life is most desirable, and the larger the city the 
better. New York for such a person is better than Boston; Lon- 
don and Paris than New York. Yet these large cities always bring 
with them certain serious drawbacks in the way of preoccupation. 
The Russian artist Verestchagin has lately said :—‘ In New York it 
is ty askin to work, there are so many friends, and they are con- 
as 
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stant king you to drive and go to the club, and you can’t re- 
fuse them.’ 
The enormous accumulation of opportunities and social felicities 


in London defeats itself. This is true, not merely for the American | 


visitor, but for the permanent resident. . Mr. Janvier 
mgmt well spend many years in painting for us the artistic circles 
of New York and its French and South American colonies. Miss 
Viola Roseboro, in describing its Southern visitors; Mr. Harland, 
in phot hing its Jewish contingent ; Mrs. Harrison or Mrs. 
Cruger, in portraying its Four Hundred, who after all may not 
prove less interesting than other people, now that they have begun 
to find their historians. 

The larger aspects of that half-metropolitan life are perhaps re- 
served for Mr. Howells, whose skilful pen will broaden them in 
turn, as they have already widened him. That great writer and 
unsatisfying critic is less — esteemed—if I may judge by cer- 
tain symptoms—in New York than in Boston, where his creations, 
Arbuton, Bromfield Corey, Silas Lapham, walk the streets on every 
hand. This is not, on his personal account, a matter so very im- 
rtant, for no welcoming flatteries could be worth so much for 

as the larger canvas with which New York provides him, and 
which his matured art is now ready to use. Yet there-is no doubt 
that even the lesser theme has been invaluable to him, by way of 
preliminary practice, and it may be modestly claimed that there is 
room in the universe, as in art, for smaller as well as greater. 
There is room for a Babel like New York, of which a man whose 
business it was to traverse the continent once said to me, that 
whenever he drew near to that city it frightened him. And there 
is also a place for what the brilliant an woman, Rahel, 
writing from Berlin to Paris in 1830, extolled as ‘the priceless 
barbarism of a small town.’ 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





Notes 


THE third edition of W. E. Henley’s ‘Book of Verses,’ which 

is soon to » will show certain changes in typography and 
tuation, and an improvement in the ae and the binding. Mr. 

enley is preparing a second edition of his ‘ Views and Reviews,’ 
and hopes to publish a new book of verse early next year. 

—Uncle Remus’s’ ‘Balaam and His Master, and Other 
Stories’ and Mrs. Efizabeth Phelps Ward’s ‘Fourteen to One,’ a 
collection of brief tales, will soon be issued from the Riverside 
Press. 

—From an unpublished journal of the late Richard Henry Dana, 
the May Ad¢/aniéic will print an account of ‘ A Voyage on the Grand 
Canal of China.’: 


—Richard ne Bas writes of ‘Broadway’ in Scribner's 
Great Streets of the World series, beginning in the May magazine. 
A. B. Frost illustrates it with eighteen drawings. Other articles in 
this series will be written by Andrew Lang (‘ Piccadilly ’), Fran- 
cisque Sarcey (‘ The Boulevards’) and W. W. pay 4 The Corso’). 
The scene of Octave Thanet’s short story in the May number, ‘A 
Spectre of Folly,’ is a summer resort in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, and the central fi is a Canadian statesman. F. J. Stim- 
son begins a two-part love-story the scene of which is in a wild 
region of Alabama, an important part of the action taking place in 
the construction-camp of a new railroad. 

—Archivist J. R. Abarbanell of the Thirteen Club has written 
for Belford’s Magazine for May an article on ‘ The Thirteen 
Superstition Among the Fair Sex,’ in which he has embodied a 
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number of letters on the subject received from ‘ladies prominent 
in society, eon 3 and dramatic circles.’ A ladies’ dinner is to be: 
given by the Club at Sherry’s on May 13. 

—Two such contrasted topics as ‘ The Personality of the Prince 
of Wales’ and ‘What Working Girls Can Do’ will be discussed 


in the May Lifpincott's, Miss Grace H. Dodge writing on the 
latter subject and Mr. Frank A. Burr on the former. 


—Fleming H. Revell Co. are the agents here of the English 
magazines, The Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home,the Boys' Own 
Paper and the Girls’ Own Paper. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews sails for Paris to-day on the Bour; e, 
but will return early in the fall to — his lectures at Columbia. 
To the June Cosmopolitan he contributes a paper on ‘Out-Door 
Books ’—a timely topic. 

—Admiral Ammen’s forthcoming work on ‘ The Old Navy and 
the New’ will command the.attention of many readers. It is said 
to be very entertaining as well as scientifically valuable. J.B. Lip- 
pincott Co., who announce it, will issue at the same time ‘ Man Im- 
mortal,’ an allegorical poem by William Stitt Taylor, ‘with por- 
trait.’ 

—It is announced that Lanoe Falconer, author of ‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe,’ is Miss Mary Hawker, whose name has long been familiar to 
readers in England as a writer of short stories. 


—Macmillan & Co. will publish at once a ‘Short History of 
Greek Philosophy,’ for students and general readers, by Dr; John 
Marshall, rectcr of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. The book 
aims to present an account of its subject which, while brief, shal} 
be at once authentic and interesting. 

—Roberts Bros. have just published a new novel by Geor, 
Meredith, ‘ One of Our Conquerors’; ‘ The Professor’s Letters,’ by 
Theophilus Parsons; Miss Wormeley’s translation of Balzac’s 
‘ Ursula’; and ‘ The Peerless Cook-Book,’ by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. 


—Lady Dufferin, wife of the present British Ambassador at 
Rome and former Governor-General of Canada, will soon publish 
‘ My Canadian Journeys, 1872 and 1873.’ 


—In a letter of Thackeray's, sold in London the other day, is 
this characteristic bit concerning Bulwer :— 

I have no sort of personal dislike (not that it matters much whether I 
have or not) te Sir E. L. B. L.; on the contrary, the only time I met 
him, at the immortal Ainsworth’s years ago, I thought him very pleas- 
ant; and I know from his conduct to my dear little Blanchard that he 
can be a most generous and delicate-minded friend. But there are sen- 
timents in his writings which always anger me, big words which make 
me furious, and I can’t help rebelling. My antipathy don’t go any fur- 
ther than this, and it is accompanied by a great deal of admiration. 
Victor Hugo and his wife are thus sketched by Dickens in a let- 
ter sold at the same time :— 


I was much struck by Victor Hugo himself, who looks a genius, as he 
certainly is, and is very interesting from head to foot. is wife is a 
handsome woman with flashing black eyes, who looks as if she might 
poison his breakfast one morning when the humor seizes her. 


—Samuel Smiles, in a recent interview, said of his ‘ Self-Help ’:— 
‘French, Germans, and Russians know it well. . . . I have 
seen copies of it in several of the Indian dialects. The Italians 
have made more of it, however, than any nation on earth, I think.’ 
He =e the sale in Italy has reached 80,000 copies, at 1 franc 
each. 


—Mr. G. H. Wilson of the Boston 7raveller announces a new 
edition of his Musical Year-Book. The season covered (1890-1) is 
the eighth since the publication of this valuable book of reference 


was begun. 


—The Ladies Home — is said to have received 15,205 
manuscripts last year and accepted 497, of which 300 were written 
to order. 

—The bronze statue of Robert Burns, by Charles Calverly of 
this city, erected in Washington Park, Albany, was formally 
dedicated on Monday. It is of heroic size, the figure being in a 
sitting posture. It cost $20,000, and is the gift of the late Mary 
McPherson. 


—The Egypt Exploration Fund is trying to raise $1000 in the 
United States toward the $2500 needed to on the Archzo- 
logical Survey of Egypt. Subscribers of not less than $5 receive 
the illustrated quarto reporting the season’s work, and the annual 
report conan a names). During the past six months, Vice- 
President W. C. Winslow, 525 Priestess “oy Boston, has received 
the following donations, amounting to $525:—$100 each, Hon. 
Frederick L. Ames and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway ; $25 each, 
Hon. John F. Winslow, Mrs. James Arthur Beebe, William Endi- 
cott, Jr., Mrs. Samuel Mather, John L. Gardner and Mrs. William 
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and OF Pron bape C.G. Loring, Miss Emily 
Hinds, Henry E- t 5 Ww ‘ a ames 


Theological Seminary, . A 
Rev. GH. Bary, Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., Robert H. Cole, 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, Alexander Maitland, Samuel M. ‘woe 


Albert Aub, Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, Hon. Addison Brown, Dr. 
Hugh M. Smith, Miss Harriot Gray, Frederick Bruckbauer, Wil- 
liam C. King, Mrs. Wm. Alexander Smith, Hon. Kirk Hawes, 
Clarence G, Mitchell, John W. Carter, Mrs. John Wright, J. C. 
Whitney, Francis Hall, Miss R. H. Barrow and Rev. John Wor- 
cester, 


—Mrs. Abby a Richardson will lecture before the Brooklyn 
a on ‘ English Ballads and Songs,’ on Wednesday evening, 

ay 6 

—The United States Minister and Mrs. Lincoln and most of the 
Americans in London are patronizing the Ibsen matinées given by 
their countrywomen, Mrs. Eliza Robins Pennell and Miss 
Marion Lea. Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree and Mr. James took 
boxes for the first performance. 

—Mrs. Kendal read selections from ‘As You Like It’ at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Friday afternoon, April 17, for the benefit of 
the Normal College Alumnz library. Mr. Albert G. Theiss sang, 
and there was a supporting chorus. At the conclusion of the en- 
tertainment the beneficiaries presented to Mrs. Kendal a pretty bit 
of silver in the shape of a dessert spoon of ultra-American design. 


a Sutro, the California millionaire, has transferred his 
library of nearly 40,000 volumes to the great hall in the Mont- 
gomery Block, formerly occupied by the San Francisco Law Li- 
brary. It is Mr. Sutro’s intention to throw this splendid collection 
open to the public, free of charge, and a force of librarians will be 
employed to manage it. 

—The Trustees of the Harlem Library at 2238 Third Avenue, 
near 122d Street, have decided to buy a lot in 123d Street near 
Lenox Avenue, next door to the Harlem Club, for $15,000, and 
put up a $100,000 building thereon for its 20,000 volumes. The 

ibrary is over —— oe: rs old. Its reading-room has always 
been open to everybod Y, ut a fee of $3 yearly is charged for the 
privilege of taking books home. 

—About half a century ago, the Rev. Father McMahon of th:s 
city came into possession of a legacy of a few thousands of 
dollars, which by careful and judicious investments has been 
increased to $400,000. The priest has lived moderately all this 
time, and has now turned over to the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington the whole of this estate. 


—Col. John Thomas Scharf, the Maryland historian, has just 
presented to Johns Hopkins University his notable collection of 
manuscripts, pamphlets, autographs, curios and historical matter. 
In his letter to the Trustees he says that it embodies the results of 
thirty years’ systematic research and a large expenditure of money. 

—The Wednesday Afternoon Club has adopted resolutions of 
oe at ‘the loss of its most honored member,’ the late Mrs. 

otta 

—At the annual commencement of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, on April 15, the honorary d of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on Dr. Daniel G. Brinton of Philadelphia, in 


recognition of his scientific researches in the fields of anthropology 
and ethnology. 


—Mrs. Caroline E. and Mr. W. P. Upham have made a popular 
abridgment of C. W. Upham’s costly ‘History of Salem Witch- 
craft, compressin the narrative into a hundred pages. The Salem 
Press Pub’g and Printing Co will bring it out in two editions, one 
on large paper. 

—Mrs. Augustus Craven, whose death, on April 2, is referred to 
in Mrs. Walford’s London Letter this week, was a daughter of M. 
de la Ferronays, sometime Minister of Foreign Affairs and Am- 
bassador to Berlin under the Restoration. Her papers and unpub- 
lished writings are bequeathed to her nephew, Count Albert de 
Mun, the Cai olic-Socialist member of the French Assembly. She 
always wrote in French when what she wrote was to be printed ; 
En lish she spoke with a slight accent, and wrote unidiomatically. 

. M.’ writes of her in. The Atheneum :— 

The author of the ‘ Récit d'une Sceur,’ that prose lyric of tender com- 
panionships hastening to an early grave, has herself died in loneliness at 
eighty-three. By all except her friends, and perhaps. by some of these, 
Mrs. Augustus Craven must remain in memory as the Pauline of her 
own pages—a woman who, fifty years ago, had for a brother Albert de 
la Ferronnays, doomed for death in the first days of his married life ; 4 
and for sisters had Eugénie, a three years’ wife wooed by death, and 
Olga, who knew no other espousals, spirited away in her saihdenie teens. 
These their early departure made doubly immortal ; for to no historian 


D.D., Mrs, H. S. R., 
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of the domestic life of our century will the human documents brought 
ere 28 ee Genpen comm: seggetiom. This book of love, mar- 
riage and So cen prowess: by pbs Aspiang, samt Cana Soap 
French editions, and at once passed into English. 

—An interesting collection of Americana, etc., will be sold by’ 
Bangs & Co. on April 27, 28 and 29, and the of the late 
Charles T. Congdon, the veteran journalist, on April 30. 





The Free Parliament 


| 4d communications must be accompanied with the name- 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 
QUESTIONS 
1610.—Please see if you can discover who wrote the following lines: 
a — be | mired the whole wide Shave aoe, “ 
Each of the other's be being, amy bag heed gates 
Yet these o’er unknown seas to cokacts lands 
Cross; esca) ing deat 
And all unconsciously shape every act 
And bend each wandering step unto this end, 
That one day out of darkness they shall meet, 
And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes. 


And two shall walk some narrow way of life 
So closely side by side, that should one turn 
Ever so little space to left or ri ht, 

needs must stand acknow face to face ; 
Yet these with groping hands that never clasp, 
With wistful eyes that never meet, and lips 
Calling in vain on ears that never hear, 
Shail wander all their weary days unknowa 
And die unsatisfied. And thisis Fate ! 


They were particularly liked by Lawrence Barrett, who often recited 
them, but did not know their origin. 


New York. Cc, 





1613.—Who was (or is) Robert Mackenzie, author of ‘America: A 
History’ and ‘ The Nineteenth Century’ ? 





Port Jervis, N. Y. O. H. A. 
1612.—Has any great author drawn the ideal mother character? 
ROCKVILLE, INDIANA. D: 





Publications Received 


Pe roe of new ications is acknowledged in this column. Further dotice 
any work will nd upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 
rye F.E. The Scientific Method. 1oc.. .. D. Appleton & Co, 
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Body, G. bag School of eo $1.25 re Green & Co.. 
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j 
| Reapy Saturpay, 


| of the much praised serial ‘‘ JERRY” ; the first of a two-part story—“ AN 


| FOLLY,” by Octave Thanet ; “A FRAGMENT OF A PLAY,” by Mary 
| Tappan Wright; “A TOLEDO BLADE,” by T. R. Sullivan. A short 


| by the renewal of which the Japanese preserve unimpaired the type of 





| from the collection of Henry Irving, Esq. There are also a brief essay on 





The May Scribner 

Z4¢ contains two especially important articles: __ 

— “THE SHIP'S COMPANY,” by Lieut, J. D. Jerrold 
Kelley, U. S. N., with numerous illustrations, the 
second article in the series on 

OCEAN STEAMSHIPS; and “BROADWAY,” by 
Richard Harding Davis, admirably and characteris- 
tically illustrated by A. B. Frost, the first in the series 

on THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 


This number is also noteworthy for its fiction, containing the conclusion 








APRIL 25TH. 











ALABAMA COURTSHIP”—by F. J. Stimson; “A SPECTRE OF 


illustrated article by E. H. House describes ‘THE TEMPLES OF ISE,” 


national architecture. Alexander Cargill contributes a carefully prepared 
paper on “SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR,” with notable illustrations 


“DREAM POETRY,” with curious examples of verse composed in dreams ; 
poems, and THE POINT OF VIEW. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 











36 UNION SQUARE, - ° : 


Are You Looking for a Bargain? 
$9 for $4. 


A splendid, largely illustrated volume in cloth of 
Blackmore’s popular novel, 


“LORNA DOONE,” 
Published by the Burrows Brotuers Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


the price of which is $5, will be presented to every 
new subscriber for one year to The Epoch. That is 
to say, for $4, which is the Subscription price of 
The Epoch for one year, you get The Zpock for one 
year, and you also get this splendid edition of 
‘“*LORNA DOONE,” which adorns any library. 
The Epoch is an excellent family paper published 
every Friday. Zhe Epoch is both entertaining and 
instructive. 

Call at this office and see files of The Epoch, and 
see ‘‘ LORNA DOONE.” 

We offer you more than twice your money’s 
worth ; that is to say, $9 for $4. 


THE EPOCH PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FITTINGS. : 
Fine BrassWork. oo TA B LETS 
Sprsciat Dasicnson 

APPLICATION. of any description erected in Schools, 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 


Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Fiern Avz., N.Y. 


Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 








Address: The American Welting 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 











ht De. _ pre, | 
hiiigestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K, CLarke, Geneva, N. Y., says : 
“It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 
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Remington 


Standard 
Typewriter 


will F 
economize time 
reduce labor, 
"preserve health 
save money, 





prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, New York. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGawcy. 
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- age 
3 East 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and Col- 


lege preparatory for Girls. 
gti Miss Sara J. Smitx, a. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 

LACK HALL Smoot. A fi and prepar- 
atory py ‘or boys; ee references from 
parents = from members of the Yale Faculty. 

Cuas, G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 

Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry ScuHoo. ror YounG 
ems leasantly located in the suburbs of the 

¢ Missgs Banos, Principals. 














a New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
 wonteee Institute Course of Study and Coll 
Course. Admits to either Smi 
Rtn or or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars, Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
instruction in English, French and German. 
Music and Art College Ad me paren ed Course. 
Boarding pupils, $400. term begins Dec. 
1st. Miss HeLen H. Brake, Principal. 








Connecticut, Norwalk. 

ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies, Number of board- 
ing To ag limited to twenty. eg ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 

Pleasant groun Healthful’ I location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months, Board, Washing, 
and Tuition im in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL ph oe and Young 
Ladies re ms October 2, 1890. 
tiie paratory ‘Department Sts fits for any ny allege. 
mplete Snag in Literature es, and Art 
Specks eantifal foonti 


Musical Department. B ion. A 
plication should be made early. > 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
a ~—— FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
tory courses. Principals—Miss 
pratt... pole iss Ruutz Ress. Easter Term 
ay sth, 1891. For Catalog 














Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washingt 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 








B Address. 
— j.c BRINSMADE, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, Princi Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and ‘Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 

HANDLER Scnoo. or Science AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, N. ddress the President, or 
Prof. E. 'R. RuGGss. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex,Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home oo Thorough in- 
struction, Prepares for Co ree 

W. H, Szetey, A. Principal. 
New Jersey, Hoboken, - 
S aeter SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 





out of the Bey —— of ge = , Ho- 
en, N. J. Re- t. 17, 1890. 
repared for Schools of yoy a Go 

aratory Class $75 per annum. ‘All ier $150 
er annum. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


_ NEW YORK. 








New York, Albany. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the of Bishop Doane. 21st year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten through Har- 


ayear. For catalogue ad St. Agnes Scho-ol. 


vard Course for Women. iin instructors, Tuition $40° 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 








Lae HALL TT SEMINARY.—A School for 
oung Ladies, at 


at Lititz, Lancaster 
A fortable school 
peme: > gnihyear-Acale on 


t of the 
individual pu : advanced Frealipe  n Re : very 
t location ; steam heated ; $2s0 per year. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of ’ Study. Location beau. 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern im: ements. Session 
D. D. 


begins Sept, 16, 1891. Send for 
_E. S. Frissex, President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Height. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Pegeativente Chambersb 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine, Six trains daily. Border climate, avoid 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 
all College Studies = Music and Art, Music 
College am and Art School. usic ment, this year, 
144, } a age = free peck ull Faculty. Hor 
lege Cou ee diage Music — B.M, Hand- 
some some park, iecpe be heat, syinnasium 
pm oternoy ete. ey No, 2 ished 
Sept. 1, x pe with 40 new rooms, 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth A ey 
begins September 17. For circulars, add 
Mrs, C, F, Hanre. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory — 
és for boys. Sixth year begins September a 90. 50 
perannum. Jon M. Cross, A.M., St 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
} nd The twenty-fifth year will begin September a5, 
I 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRIS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women, Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 
Banos and Mary B. Wuiron, A.B. 


A MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA~ 





TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y- 

City, F. H. Sarcent, Director. he next 
term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, Apply to E. P. 
STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE [ er ee a vies 
Re-opens, at a ve ress, ctober 1st, 1 
Witiiam Jones, A.B, (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 11 till x. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October 1. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. = 
school continues the careful oy Ty 

thorough instruction in aay department, for which ‘ 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 

HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys): 
removed to 52 West s6th St., reopens "Sept. &3 
Parents invited to inspect the school reoms. 

Exmer E, Puiuirs, A.M., Principal. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October r. 


New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 


EST END SCHOOL. Col 
Somes amare and 








eee. Junior, and 
ilitary Drill and 


“i. Downa.pson, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
— —— pong , a Boys and 
oun; en. repares t Colleges, 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH am “oe TUTE. atst year - 
S Brena 


Pg = Mg es or Business French, Ger. 
man, Music, Art, M' Military Drill, RASK, Prin. 











Ohio, Painesville. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of ae liberal 
and A srnnoen Mat — advan’ atural 
and Art, Muss Eva, 





ae Columbus, 15: East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Peisaken, Oc Spekeh ahatbeba tc lonotaps 
jum f van 
iiterature, Music, , Home and Social ce. Fall 
term begins Sept. 25' th, 1890. New School Building. 








Peuns' coin Philadelph: t5 Walnut St. 

"THO OUGH TRENCH “A NB ENGLISH 

Hous "Sexoot FOR TWENTY Gis. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Mariop 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be + a: in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. ena Mme. H. Cuerc. 





Sonneratia Se 
OME SCHOOL FO ‘GIRLS, Severth sear. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept, 17th. A.dress 
Miss Marig Howes Bisuor for cata' gue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; + ages Terms ; Several Courses 

and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 


‘Massachusetts, Amherst, 
G" Science SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Art» 





Science, Literature, Physical Training, and 

Library Economy. Fifteenth Session at Am- 
HERST CoLLEGR, July 7, to August 10, 1891, Special 
Advantages. For programme, 


Address Pror. W. L. Monracug. 





10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“L’EtupE.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. Mme, H. V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work. Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, New York. 


Professors Wanted 


For the following positions:—2 of Chemist Fe 
and $2,000; 2 of Physics, $1,500 each; 3 of Mat 
matics, $700 to $1,800 ; 2 of Geol ology yoo to onaeet 3 3 
of Latin, $800 to $x 1,400; r of English, $1,800; 7 music 
directors, $800 to $1,500; 5 native teachers (ladies) of 
French for Eastern Academies, $500 to $700. 


Address, C, J. ALBERT, 
Elmhurst, Ill, 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble, 


ro Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
eS Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAstLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persona in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Crosby’s. Vitalized Phosphites. 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Prepared according to Prof. eA spr (in his ‘‘ Prize Essay” to the American 


Medical Association) from the nerve-fee 
Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


principles,of the Brain of the Ox and the 
It is the only prepalaias of the Hypophosphites iden- 
tical in composition with the phosphoid elements of the 


Suman brain and nerves, the 


principle ecessary to sustain mental and physical powers, and oo disease. It 


nourishes the brain and nerves and thus restores lost vigor, strengt. 


ens the intellect, im- 


parts endurance for mental labor and business application, and prevents nervous exhaus- 


Lion, 


It is the dest preventive yet discovered for Consumption. 


Crosby’s Vitalized 


Phosphites has been prescribed by many leading physicians for more than twenty years, 


for the relief of a// nervous and menta 
world’s dest brain workers. 
tains no morphine nor other narcotics. 


? diseases. 
It is not a “patent medicine” nor “stimulant.” 


It is used and recommended by the 
It con- 


The exact formula is on the label. Pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 
For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be accepted. 


Sent by mail ($1) from F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wasr asth Street, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
SrxTEEnTH SEssion : July 7 to August 17. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt. 

PETITES CAUSERIES. New EpITion just out. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Eprrion 
now in press. ises with ¢ranslati ‘rom Eng- 
lish into French have been added to both ks ; also 
a complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of 
the pamphlets containing these exercises and the Says 
to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


HISTORY OF TEXAS, ILLUSTRATED. 


Three vols., octavo, sheets uncut, 135 inserted plates 
Rare Portraits, Landscapes, etc. For sale also, His- 
tory of the ** Old North Dutch Church,” N.Y. 66 in- 
serted plates, Rare Portraits, Landscapes, etc. 


Address, ‘‘ Texas,” Critic Office. 


Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co, 
Merchant 


LTawdors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 

















All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





FAIRHAVEN, terminus of the Great NorTHERN 
Rartway, on Pucer Sounp, Pe the investor the 
argest returns of any place in WasuincTon. First 
mortgages, net 10 per cent., payable semi-annually. 
Let me make some money for you. Twelve years’ 
experience in this State. Address, J. K. Ruruer- 
ForD, Fairhaven, Washington. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 


EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
rom infancy, pure accent and thorough familiarity 
with the , and offers highest testimonials c, 
the success of her methods. 


DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fiftt. Avs. 





f 





LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 





AUTOGRAPHS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 30 West 
23rd Street, New York City, is the 
most extensive autograph dealer in 
America. He can furnish original 
letters of almost any distinguished 
American or foreign celebrity. He 
publishes a monthly bulletin for auto- 
graph collectors solely and will send a 
sample copy on application. He is 
always ready to purchase such letters, 
especially if they refer to the Revolu- 
tion or Civil War. 











OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 
IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Best Epitions 1x Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 








STANDARD BUOKs 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 
A study, from 


CLEOPATRA, the French of 


Henry Hovssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


New York. 








C. J. PRICE, No. 1004 WatnuT St., PHILADELPHIA, 
has just issued anew CaTALoGur of Cuorce ENGLisH 
and Frencu works: comprising AMERICANA. Books 
illustrated by CrurksHank, Legcu, etc.; Dramatic 
Biography and Drama; First Editions of Dickens, 
‘THACKERAY, etc., rare Collections of Portraits, Best 
Editions of Standard Authors, Facetiz, etc., etc, 
nt free on application. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


Back numbers of Hi Century, and Scribner, 
zo cents each. Other pertodicals at equally low rates, 

for a catalogue. A.S. CLARK, 34 Row. 
New York City. 


F t back bers of any Magazine or Re- 
I aoe co 4 to H.W LLI Pf West 10TH 
Street, N.Y, ST. NICHOLAS a : 














NOW READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
to any address. Epwarp Rortn, 1135 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia. 





DRY GOODS. 








A rnold, 
Constable & Co. 


INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 

New Spring Printings ; 
first exhibit of many designs. 
D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 


Unrivalled for durability and wear. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








FINE ART. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 





Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 


Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


‘=i Ysa 


BrRooKLyN Houssz, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
FREDERICK KeEppreL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8). 
It will be mailed on receipt of Io cents in 
postage stamps. Also high-class water colors. 
Visitors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures. 


ESSAYS 


FROM 


THE CRITIC 


BIOGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Bur- 
roughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund?Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 











ONE VOLUME, 12m, cloth, gilt top, $1. 
Harper’s Montuiy says:—The greater number o7 
these selections will compare favorably, for grace 
and freedom of style, with the best work of the 
best modern critics and essayists,and several oy 
them exhibit a subtlety and delicacy, combined with 
a quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as is 
exhibited in few contributions to current litera 
ture. 


Tue Critic Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 











